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The United 


Called Nation’s practical, Says Mr. Hoover’ 


‘Greatest Failure’ Plan for Civil Service Laws Found to Prev 


‘Stagger’ System in Departments 





Advocating Repeal, Repre- 
sentative Beck Terms It 


| 
| 


An ‘Essay in Socialism’ in| 


Address at Chicago 





‘Criticizes Increase 
In Federal Bureaus 





Country Must “Back Track 4 
i | 


“5 


Matter of Bureaucracy, 
Its Institutions: Are to Sur- 
vive, He Declares 





Cuicaco, I1i., Nov. 10.—Advocating 
abolishment of the Federal Farm Board 
through repeal of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, which he termed “that ex- 
traordinary essay in Government paternal- 
ism,’ Representative Reck (Rep.), of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., in an address before the 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
here today, asserted that this country 
must “take a back track in the matter 
of bureaucracy or the institutions under 
which we have grown so great will perish 
in substance if not in form.” 

“Undoubtedly the culminating folly of 
this ever-growing system of bureaucracy,” 
he continued, “is the Farm Board, with 
its almost unlimited power to spend $500.- 
000,000 in aid of the American farmer.” 


Summary of Address 


An authorized summary of Mr. Beck's 
address follows: 


Already a compromise is suggested, to | 


abandon the speculative activities of the 
Farm Board, but continue the loaning 
of public moneys at nominal rates to co- 
operatives. This would compromise the 
fundamental issue. The experiment of 
stabilizing prices by Government specula- 
tion would soon end, but the use of the 
taxpavers’ money to enrich professional 
promoters would never end. The coming 


Congress should bury the present experi- | 
ment in governmental socialism beyond | 


the possibility of resurrection. 

This greatest failure in the history of 
our Government will not be wholly in 
vain if it teaches the American people 
the simple and obvious truth that even 
the opulent purse of Uncle Sam can not 
stabilize the price of a world staple. It 
should not have required the expenditure 
of $500.000,000 to teach us this obvious les- 


son. It could have been learned for a 
few dollars in any elementary book on 
economics. 


If such socialism is to remain a fixed 
policy for the American people, then, like 
every policy, it should be administered in 
accordance with the greatest df American 
traditions, “equal and exact justice to 
all and special privileges to none.” Such 
equal justice would therefore require that 
new bureaus should be created to pur- 
chase the surplus productions of copper, 
oil. coal and other commodities, which, 
equally with the products of the farm, are 
now selling at less than cost, due to over- 

* production. 


Points Out ‘Difficulty’ 


The difficulty with the policy is that. in 
attempting to relieve a class from the con- 
sequences of overproduction, it increases 
the evil by encouraging the farmer to pro- 
duce more in the belief that his govern- 
ment will save him from the consequences 
of his folly. 

However, we are not 
least in our generation, 


likely to see, at 
a Mining Relief 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Said to Be Spr -ading 


Extends to North China, States 
Commerce Department 


With boycott activities against Japa- 
nese trade apparently gaining momentum 
in North China, Japanese government 
and financial leaders are watching the 
financial situation closely, and the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank is expected to ship 
$30.000,000 in gold during the next few 
days, according to cable and radio ad- 
vices from its representatives made public 
Nov. 10 by the Department of Commerce. 

The Japanese government has not al- 
tered its policy of maintaining the gold 
standard, but it is probable the policy of 
restricting loans may be raodified. says 
Commercial Attache H. A. Butts at Tokyo. 
The general public is anticipating a fur- 
ther decline in yen exchange. The Bank 
of Japan increased its discount rate Nov 
5, he reports. 

The following 


additional information 


from the dispatches from the Orient was 
| 


made available at the Department: 

The boycott is already extensive 
South China, but its spread into northern 
sectors has not resulted in the hardships 
suffered in other sections because of op- 
portunities to dispose of stocks of boy- 
cotted goods. Unconfirmed estimates in- 
dicate that Japanese trade through 
Shanghai has fallen off 75 per cent as a 
result of the boycott. 

Business in Manchuria was recently re- 
ported as paralyzed, and this situation is 
unchanged, according to Assistant Trade 
Commissioner C. E. Christopherson at 
Mukden. Retail trading continues to be 
brisk in South China. however, says Trade 
Commissioner T. C. Barringer in a radio- 
gram from Hong Kong. Yet many con- 


struction projects are being held in abey- | 


ance because of the uncertain conditions 

Passenger traffic on all railways south 
of Peiping now functions normally. The 
Peiping-HanKow Railway is badly affected 
by floods, but passenger carrying has been 
resumed. Freight movement on all lines 
except in Chekiang Province is hampered 
by the commandeering of rolling stock for 
military use. 

Soviet wheat arriving at Shanghai at 
the beginning of last week totaled 17.000 
tons. The shipment is reported to be the 
first of three, aggregating 21.000 tons. for 
the account of a Chinese firm. The Muk- 
den dollar is now quoted at 3 per cent 
premium in Shanghai, probably due to 
shortage of cash and through manipula- 
tion. The Harbin dollar is quoted at 40 
per cent discount in Shanghai. 

In Manchuria, several foreign firms for- 
merly conducting business with arsenals 
and the Chinese army are suffering con- 
Siderable losses, 


| 
| 


in | 





| 





| PRESIDENT HOOVER has discovered, 
| after a survey of the situation, that no 
plan can be worked out under the civil 
service law for “staggering” hours of work 
in the Federal Government, he stated or- 
ally Nov. 10. 

The President's statement was made in 
response to a question with respect to the 
action of the Federal Government on the 
recommendations of the President’s Or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief, of 
which Walter S. Gifford is Director, as to 
“staggering” of hours of work among Civil 
Service employes. (These recommendations 
were printed in full text in the issue of 
Oct. 29.) 

The President explained that he asked 
Thomas E. Campbell, president of the 
Civil Service Commission, to get in con- 
tact with the various departments of the 
|Government and to consider the nature 
of the contribution which the Federal em- 
| ployes could make to the unemployment 
} Situation. 
| It quickly developed, the President said, 
{that no plan of “staggering” of hours 
}among Government employes could be 
| worked under the Civil Service law. There 


Enactieent of Law 
For Muscle Shoals 


Operation Foreseen 


Measure to Follow Closely 
| That Vetoed at the Last 
| Session, Representative 

James Declares 


| Predicting that a bill for the disposition 
of Muscle Shoals, similar to the one 
passed by the last Congress and vetoed, 
will be passed at the forthcoming session 
and vetoed by President Hoover, Repre- 
sentative James (Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs in the last session, ex- 
pressed the opinion in an oral statement 
Nov. 10 that there will be enough votes in 
both the Senate and House to pass the 
measure over such a veto. 

Although expressing the view that the 
vetoed measure is not exactly the type of 
legislation he would like to see enacted 
{regarding the project, Mr. James stated 
that he believes this bill is the best which 
can secure enough support to guarantee 
its enactment. 


Fertilizer Production 


in Muscle 
of national 
“I am not 
I have never 


| “I am primarily interested 
Shoals from the standpoint 
defense,” Mr. James stated. 
interested in power. In fact 
|been interested in power. 

“I am interested in fertilizer because 
I realize that to have a good plant in 
time of war it is necessary to have a go- 
}ing concern Therefore I want to see 
; the plant operated in time of peace for 
fertilizer. 

“Not only fertilizer—because our plant 
will be a going concern—but because we 
promised the farmer in 1916 that we were 
going to give him fertilizer in time of 
peace. Let us fulfill our promise.” 


Not @bsolete, He Says 


Mr. James, who has been chairman of 
every subcommittee that considered Mus- 
| cle Shoals legislation, except when he was 
ill during the last Congress, stated that 
“we could have leased Muscle Shoals years 
and years ago if we had been willing to 
accept a lease by which the Government 
would have no adequate protection.” 
| “This plant is not obsolete,’ he com- 
;mented. “I have been there four times, 
|once very recently. In all the years we 
|have been trying to lease that plant no- 
‘body has tried to lease it for any other 
method except the cyanamide method. No 
one has ever made a real offer to use any 
other method 


| 





| 
| spected every building thoroughly. There 
was not a single flaw in any building 
| except in the power plant No. 2, and that 
| was only a slight flaw. There is not a 
| 
| plant that was built by a shoddy concern. 

“That plant is in such shape that in- 
side of three or four weeks after a war 
might be declared we could take it over 
after spending $80,000 and manufacture 
j}nitrates with which to furnish ammuni- 
|tion for 1,400,000 men—which is a very 
large army in itself. That would mean 
i/that boats which would otherwise have 
to go to Chile and come back could be 
used to transport our soldiers. 

“Under the conditions of the bill which 


{Continued on Page Column 1.) 


A BOLITION of poison gas and sub- 
marines as instruments of war is 


asked in a resolution recommending a 
general reduction of world armaments 
adopted at the recent session of the 


Interparliamentary Union at Bucharest 
for presentation to the General Disarm- 
ament Conference of the League of Na- 
tions, according to a statement issued 
Nov. 10 by Representative French (Rep.), 
of Moscow, Idaho 

Mr. French, who was one of the dele- 
gates from the United States, says the 
Union also decided against a proposal 
by which the League of Nations would 
be provided with an international armed 


force. His statement follows in full 
text: 

Whether or not the Disarmament Con- 
ference which will be held in Geneva 
commencing February next should con- 
sider the question of an international 
armed force to be under the Leasue of 
Nations was one of the problems’ con- 
sidered by the Interparliamentary Un- 


ion which held its meeting in Bucharest 
last month. 

The Interparliamentary Union which 
is made up of representatives from the 
legislative bodies of most of the impor- 
tant nations of the world decided ad- 
versely upon the proposition, the de- 


| ultimate payment 


“During a visit to the plant”a year or} 
so ago, I spent three days there and in- | 


single piece of machinery in either nitrate | 


were other difficulties in other directions, | 


he added. 


On the other hand, the President con- 
tinued, the committee of Government offi- 


cials is cooperating to work out some plan | 


by which the Civil Service employes can 
make a proper contribution to the unem- 
ployment situation throughout the coun- 
try and will have it ready for submission 
within a day or two. The President be- 


lieves, he said, that the employes in the | 


Government departments are anxious to 
have some definite plan of organization 
worked out by which they can contribute 
to the unemployment situation. 


Voluntary in Nature 


The President said it was his opinion 
that this would be in the nature of a di- 
rect contribution. There is nothing about 
it of a compulsory nature, he explained, 
it being purely voluntary. 

When it made its recommendations, 


which included thé proposed “staggering” | 


of Civil Service employment, the Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Plans and Sug- 
gestions of the President's Organization 
on Unemployment Relief had pointed out 


that the field of employment in America | 


under Civil Service appointment repre- 


;sents one of the greatest single units of 
| labor in this or any other country. 


The committee had asserted that this 
important element in the working popu- 
lation should be first to recognize volun- 


tarily its responsibility in the general 
plan. 
“If statutory restrictions prevent ex- 


tension or spread of employment,” it has 
been suggested, “such statutes should be 
suspended for a specified period, without 
prejudice to essential public rights or to 
private rights such as seniority preference 
and retirement benefit.” The committee's 
expressed ovinion was that “much of the 
opposition in groups to emergency spread” 
would be removed if substitute employes 
were drawn from lists provided by relief 
agencies. 


Payments Suspended 
On Dominican Bonds 


State Department Permits 
Republic to Use Funds for 
Domestic Functions 





Because of the seriousness of the finan- 
cial situation existing in the Dominican 
Republic, the Department of State will 
permit 
locate the revenue from certain customs 
revenues to the payment of its own ex- 


penses rather than the payment of Amer- | 


of this 
State 


ican bondholders. Announcement 
was made by the Department of 
Nov. 10 and follows in full text: 
Economic Conditions 
The economic conditions of the Do- 
minican Republic have suffered in com- 
mon with the rest of the world and were 
made much worse by the disastrous hur- 
ricane of September, 1930 
tions have become so serious and the 
revenues, including both customs and in- 
ternal revenues, have declined so 
ruptly that the Dominican Republic has 
informed the Department of State that 
it has found it necessary to adopt emer- 
gency legislation giving priority to the 


interest charges on the foreign loans but} 


temporarily diverting certain customs 
revenues from the payment of amortiza- 
tion on these loans, applying the amounts 
so diverted to the maintenance of vital 
governmental functions and the preserva- 
tion of law and order upon which the 
of the external debts 
must depend. 


‘Drastic’ Retrenchment 


The Dominican Government communi- 
cated to the Department of State in ad- 
vance its intention and the facts upon 


‘which its action is based together with a 


statement of the drastic economy meas- 


ures already taken in an endeavor to meet | 


the situation. The Dominican Govern- 
ment frankly recognized that the step 
proposed by it is not only a violation of 
the obligations as to the holders of its 
securities but also a violation of the con- 
vention between the United States 
the Dominican Republic. 

After an independent investigation by 
the Department confirming the existence 
of the serious situation in the Dominican 
Republic, the Department informed the 
Dominican Government that it has noted 
the steps which that Government felt 
required to take and the reasons there- 
for; and that the additional funds thus 
made available to the Dominican Gov- 
ernment as a measure of last resort would 
be spent with the greatest care in main- 


] 
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Parliamentary Union Opposes 
Gas and Submarines in War 


cision following the lead taken by the 
delegates from the United States. 

The Interparliamentary Union passed 
strong resolutions recommending to the 
Disarmament Conference radical reduc- 
tion in the armaments of the world, 
including drastic reguiation touching 
the use of aircraft, and recommending 
the abolition of the submarine and 
poisoned gases in warfare. The Interpar- 
liamentary Union suggested as a first 
step a reduction of 25 per cenitum which 
translated into money would mean more 
that $1,000,000,000 annually for the na- 
tions of the world 

The delegates from France and Bel- 
gium offered an amendment urging an 
international miiitary force, or what 
could be called an “international mi- 
litia,” to be under the control of the 
seague of Nations. The delegation from 
the Uniied Sti prompily registered 
its opposiiion to the proposal and I-d 

the fight upon the floor and béfore the 

Council, which resulted in the defeat of 

the amendment The delegation from 

the United States pointed out that with 
the present military forces of nations 
an “international militia” would need 
| to be so powerful in order to be effective 





s 
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the Dominican Government to al-| 


The condi-| 


ab-| 


and/ 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1931 
. ; 
New York Disbands ‘State Bond Issue 


Naval Air: Militia’ 


Governor Roosevelt Gives Lack 


ent| Of Cooperation at Washing- 


ton as Reason for Order 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 10. 


Stating that there has been lack of co- 
operation on the part of the Navy De- 
} partment with regard to the New York | 
naval militia, Governor Roosevelt today | 
ordered disbandment of the two aviation | 
|} squadrons of the State’s naval militia | 
stationed in Brooklyn. The air squadrons | 
; were mustered into State service in March, | 
| 1927. 

Asked if disbandment of the other units | 
of the State's naval militia is being con- 
sidered, the Governor replied: “We will 
cross that bridge when we reach it.” His 
| written statement on the disbandment or- 
| der follows in full text: 

For some time past there has appeared | 
| to be a lack of harmonious cooperation on 
}the part of the Navy Department at 
Washington, with respect to the organi- 
zation and administration of our naval 
militia. The orders disbanding the State's | 


od 


| 


| (Continued on Page 8, Column 7 


Position of Japanese 
Regarding Manchuria 


| 
| 
‘Settlement of Outstanding 

Questions Not  Insisted 
| On Before Troop With- 


drawal, America Told 





| 
! 
| 
| - 
| The Japanese Ambassador, Katsuji 
Debuchi, delivered an aide memoire to 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
| Nov. 10, regarding the situation in Man- 
churia where the Chinese and Japanese 
troops are reported to be in increasing 
conflict. 

The aide memoire was in reply to a sim- 
ilar communication which the United 
States last week sent to the Japanese 
Government through the American 
bassador in Tokio, W. Cameron Forbes 

Following his call upon Secretary Stim- 
son, Ambassador Debuchi stated orally 
that Japan would not insist upon a com- 
plete settlement of all outstanding ques- 
tions with China prior to withdrawing 
Japanese troops to the railway zone in 
Manchuria Japan will insist however, 
upon the protection of Japanese lives and 
property, Ambassador Debuchi stated. 
| Admits Exchanging Views 

Ambassador Debuchi stated orally that 
he would not deny that the United States 
and Japan had been engaging in the ex- 
{change of views regarding the Manchurian 
situation through their respective spokes- 
men in a frank and friendly way 

These exchanges, Ambassador Debuchi 
pointed out have been most friendly, as 
indicated by the fact that he emerged 
from Secretary Stimson's office smiling 
despite the fact that the situation is seri- 
ous. 

It is the earnest desire of the Japanese 
Government, Ambassador Debuchi stated, 
to withdraw its troops to the railway zone, 
but this withdrawal cannot be expedited 
unless China assures Japan, 
friendly conversations or direct negotia- 
tions, the security of the lives and prop- 
erty of Japanese subjects Also China 
must assyre Japan of her sincere desire to 
restore normal relations with Japan. 


| 


| Gives an Assurance 


In this connection, Ambassador Debuchi 
pointed out that he could assure the 


United States it was farthest from Japan's | 


thought to insist upon final and complete 
adjustment of all pending questions be- 
fore that withdrawal 
| Discussing some of the recent develop- 
ments in Manchuria, Ambasador Debuchi 
stated tht he had information that Japa- 
nese troops were holding the Nonni River 
bridgehead, but that the Japanese con- 
tingent would not proceed northward 
since it was the busines of these troops 
to protect the bridge rather than pene- 
trate into Manchuria 

Ambassador Debuchi warned that the 
| reported declaration of General Ma should 
i/not be taken seriously, since he did not 
have the authority to declare war, and 
only possessed 20,000 to 30,000 troops any- 
| way 

There are no serious complications be- 
tween Japan and Russia, Ambassador De- 
buchi stated orally, and Russia knows that 
| Japan does not intend’ to take the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway 

Regarding Tientsin 

Explaining the recent outbreak in Tient- 
sin, Ambassador Debuchi stated that this 
had been caused by rival Chinese fac- 


tions, and that Japan had become in- 
volved only because the Japanese con- 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 


President Preparing 
Message on Budget 


Problem More Diffieult§ This 
Year, Says Mr. Hoover 


‘ 

President Hoover's annual budget mes- 
sage to Congress this year will be as dif- 
ficult 
general message to 
“state of the Union’ 
gency action to be presented to take care 
of the situation confronting the Nation 
the President stated orally Noy. ,10. 

The President said that within the next 
|two or three weeks he would be engaged 
in getting ready for presentation to Con- 
;gress appointments to vacancies in posi- 
tions in the Federal Government. No 
determination has been reached as to 
these appointees, he added 

There are two vacancies on the Tariff 
Commission, one on the Federal Farm 
Board and 10 or 15 in the Federal judi- 
|ciary to be filled, he said. He hopes to 
have these nominations ready for pres- 
entation to Congress immediately after 
its assembling in December, he added 

The President ad that he was con- 
su g with the heads of Depariments with 

egard to recommendations to be made in 
his budget estima, for the fiscal year 

1933. The budget message, he explained 
requires more thought this vear than usual 
| because of the emergency action to be pre- 
j sented to Congress to take care of the 
situation facing the country. He did not, 
however, explain what emergency steps 
he has in mind, 


that body the 


on 


| 








Is Defined in Note 


Am-} 


through | 


and of as much importance as his| 


because of the emer- | 


For Relief Asked 
By Gov. Pinchot 


Would Be Used to Repay 
Contributions With Inter- 
est, Executive Explains in 
Message to the Legislature 


Cigarette, Billboard 
Levies Also Are Urged 


Loans Up to 60 Per Cent 
On Uncollected Delinquent 
Taxes Also Included in His 
Program 





HarrIsBurRG, Pa., Nov. 10. 

In his message today to the Legislature. 
meeting in special session to consider un- 
employment relief, Governor Pinchot pro- 
posed the creation of an unpaid commis- 
sion to solicit contributions whtich are to 
be repaid by the State, with interest, out 
of the proceeds of “Prosperity Bonds” 
provided for in a resolution proposing a 
constitutional amendment to be submitted 
to the people in 1933. 

The Governor also proposed an emer- 
gency fund to be used by him, the money 
to be derived from a tax on cigarettes 
and on billboards 


| 





He recommended a_ bill authorizing 
counties, cities, boroughs, townships and 
poor districts to borrow up to 60 per 


{cent of their uncollected delinquent taxes 
If they spend this money for relief in ac- 
cordamce with plans approved by the pro- 
posed commission, and if the constitu- 
tional amendment is approved, one-half 
such funds would be repaid from the 
| bond issue. 


Increased Gasoline Tax 


An additional tax of 2 cents a gallon 
|on gasoline, for a period of two years, 
| Was proposed for the road fund to pro- 
| Vide more employment. 

Governor Pinchot stated that he did not 
propose the adoption of an income tax 
because “the enactment of such a tax 
would unquestionably be followed by long 
litigation” and any litigation would ef- 
fectively prevent the realization of funds 
for unemployment relief. 

Recalling that he told the regular ses- 
sion of the 1931 Legislature that this was 
no time to raise new taxes and asserting 
that the statement was true when he said 
it, the Governor declared that “a time 
has come upon us when it is not only 
expedient but indispensable to raise addi- 
tional taxation—when we must either do 
| that or let our people starve.” 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Face Different Situation 
The situation in Pennsylvani& can not 


be met as in other States, he said, be- 
cause the Constitution prevents 

“Under th Constitution and the de- 
| cisions of the Supreme Court,” the mes- 
sage said, “the Commonwealth can not 


appropriate money directly for the relief 
of the unemployed 

“The Attorney General, after very thor- 
ough study, has reached the following 
definite conclusions: 

“That the Legislature can not make ap- 
propriations for providing directly to un- 
employed persons and their families food 
clothing or shelter; 

} “That such appropriations 
}made to a State agency; 

“That they can not be made 
county, city, borough or other political 
subdivision of the Commonwealth; and 

“That they can not be made to welfare 
agencies incorporated or unincorporated 

“In short, the money of the State can 
not be used for direct relief. Therefore 
the imperative duty of the Commonwealth 
to protect its people must be met in other 
ways.” 


can not be 


to any 


| 
| 


For Work And Relief 


Because of this situation, the 
continued, a program of relietl 
embodied in measures introduced at the 
}present session “to provide both work- 
| relief for those who can be given work and 
direct relief for those who cannot 

“The first part of the program the 
|message said, “looks to the creation otf 
ja State Commission on Unemployment 
| Relief to consist of five persons serving 
without salary, who will solicit contribu- 
tions or subscriptions, supervise their ex- 
penditure, cooperate with local relief or- 
ganizations, and assist the Departments 
of the State Government in relieving dis- 


message 
has been 





/tress. The money subscribed will be used 
|where needed without constitutional o1 
other restrictions, except that none of it 


will be given as a dole in any form 

“It is proposed that all money suscribed 
ito the Commission shall be repaid by the 
| State, with interest at 4 per cent, out of 
| the proceeds of Prosperity Bonds provided 
\for in a joint resolution proposing a Con- 
}stitutional amendment which is_ betore 
2 


3 


[Continued on Page 4, Column } 








Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Limited Economy 


In Navy Is Advised 





Representative Darrow States 
Cut Should Not Exceed 
Other Departments 


LTHOUGH in accord with President 
Hoover's economy plan, Representa- 
tive Darrow ‘(Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., 
a member of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs during the last session of 
Congress, stated orally Nov. 10 that he 
did not think that appropritions for the 
Navy Department should be reduced any 
more than those for other departments. 
“The Government is spending large 
amounts of money on public building, and 
it is my belief that we should make a 
balance between the monies expended on 
public buildings and naval ships and other 
construction,” Mr. Darrow stated. 
Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., chairman of the same commit- 
tee during the last Congress, stated his 
belief that replacement of out-of-date 
naval vessels is far more important than 
replacement of Government buildings. 
“If we do not maintain our Navy prop- 
erly there would be no need for the public 


[Continued on Page 
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Crop Yield Per Acre 
11.4 Per Cent Above 


Estimate Last Year 


Improved Outlook for Corn 
Shown by Department of 
Agriculture; Production 
Of Tobacco Sets Record 


While the Department of Agriculture's | 


estimate of the current corn crop fell 1 
per cent under its Oct. 1 level, the general 


crop outlook improved 0.7 per cent during | 


the past month, according to the Depart- 
ment’s Nov. 1 crop report released Nov 
Although tobacco estimates also droppe 
off about 
1 and Nov. 1, 
present crop will set 

states. 
Acreage Yield Higher 
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Bipartisan Action 
Is Predicted on 
Congress Plans 


Moratorium and_ Reserve 
Credit Proposals Will Be 
Carried Out, Declares 


Representative Tilson 


Says Tax Increase 


May Not Be Needed 


Organization Set Up at Open- 
ing of Session Should Res 





10.} 
d| 
13,000,000 pounds between Oct.} 
indications still are that the 
a record, the report | 


Yields per acre in the 23 principal crops 


the 
the 


probably will be 114 per cent about 
1930 yields and 0.6 per cent above 
10-year average; 
weather has increased the production of 
cotton, potatoes, beans, buckwheat, suga 
beets, peanuts and rice, according to the 
survey. 

Milk predut’ion and the number of 
cows on farms have not only overcome 
the usual seasonal decrease but are rising 


because o the low ratio between grain 
costs and butterfat prices, the report 
points out 
Effects of Drought 

Effects of the Summer drought, not 
fully realized until husking began, are 
largely responsible for the lower corn es- 
timates, it is explained. The report fol- 
lows in full text 

Crop Summary for the United States 
as of Nov. 1, 1931: 

Corn: Yield per acre, 25.3 bushel; pre- 


liminary production, 2,674,369,000 bushels; 
quality, 85.0 per cent; old corn on farms 
Nov. 1, 1931, 4.4 per cent of 1930 crop 
92,837,000 bushels. 

Crop prospects improved 0.7 per cent 
during October, improvement being gnown 
chiefly by cotton, potatoes, beans, buck- 
wheat, sugar beets, peanuts, and rice, 
which were all favored by the 
warm October weather with leree 
even as far north as southern 
escaping frost until late in October 
early November. 

Combined Yield 

On the other hand in some of 

States affected by the drought earlier in 


areas 


the season reported yields of corn and 
flax are below earlier indicitions and 
some southern crops, particularly sweet 


potatoes, sorghum, sugar cane and pecans 
have been hurt by the continued dry 
weather Combining the 23 principal 
crops, exclusive of vegetables, yields per 
acre are now expected to be 11.4 per cent 


above yields last year and 0.6 per cent 
above average yields during the pre- 
vious 10 years 

Corn.—-The corn crop is now estimated! 


at 2,674,369,000 bushels as compared with 
2,093,552,000 bushels produced last year and 
2,760,753,000 the 








five-year (1925-29) av-| 
erage production The present estimate | 
is 28,383,000 bushels, or about 1 per cent 


below the Oct 1 forecast 

In areas of the Western Corn Belt, which 
suffered from lack of rainfall during the 
Summer, husking reveals yields running 
slightly below those expected on Oct. 1. 
In other sections of the country, yields 
are reported about the same as those fore- 


cast last month except in the Western 


unusually warm October | 


unusually | 


Michigan | 
or | 


the | 


tain Control Throughout, 
Asserts Mr. Garner 


Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., majority floor leader of the 
House during the last Congress, returning 
to Washington on Nov. 10, stated orally 
that he expected the legislative program 
for a moratorium on World War debts 
and for liquifying assets of the Federal Re- 
serve System to be carried out irrespective 
of what party is in control of the House 
in this Congress 

“We expect to proceed with a legisla- 
tive program unchanged as to what it is 
desirable to do in this session of Con- 
gress,” he said. “There are some things 
on which action has been pledged, by a 
consensus of individual views, and that 
includes moratorium, authority for liquify- 
jing assets, and broadening the base of 
| Federal reserve paper. 

Mr. Garner's Comment 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader during the 
| last session of Congress, stated orally Nov. 
10 that whatever organization will be set 
up in the House of Representatives at the 
next session should retain control through- 
out the entire session, even though death 
might upset the narrow majority of a 
controlling organization. 

“T have nothing to say about the Speak 
ership or control of the House,”’ Mr. Gar- 
ner declared. “I expect to have a num- 
ber of conferences with my colleagues 
within the next few weeks, but I want it 
made clear that I have no appointment 
with President Hoover at this time as has 
been reported lately.’ Mr. Garner made 
his statement upon his return to Wash- 
} ington trom Texas, 

Opposes Increased Taxation 


Representative Tilson, in his statement, 
said that “so far as our people are con- 
cerned, we have no program for ine 
} creased taxation. It may not be neces- 
sary to increase the taxes. I hope it will 
not be necessary. Of course, meantime 
something has to be done and that is 
being done by short-term bond issues. The 
Treasury situation has been met, and will 
continue to be met, by short-term bor« 
rowings. The Treasury has full authority 
to issue bonds to meet the situation. 

“Just at this time, when business ig 
being restored to normal it would be un- 
| wise to add more taxes to the burdens 
of the people. It is quite possible that 
as business improves it may be found 
feasible to avoid any increased taxation, 

“Congress will pass the regular appro< 
priation bills, though perhaps they will 
;}come along a little later than usual be- 
|cause the Committee on Appropriations 
} usually, at short sessions of Congress at 
| least, meets some weeks before the con- 
vening of Congress shaping up the supply 
bills so that they may flow regularly into 
the House, which the originating body 
for revenue and supply legislation. Con- 
gress may continue in session until June 
1, 1932, and in my opinion all the regular 
appropriation bills will be enacted before 
Congress adjourns 

“Undoubtedly, I will talk over a number 
of legislative matters with Representative 
|Garner and his associates, although I 
|; would not say at this time what confer- 
ences may be held. There are a lot of lege 
|} islative matters that we can take care of 
by agreement. 








is 


Moratorium Proposal 


“Until Congress analyzes the Budget of 
| Estimates, which are submitted at the 
; opening of the session, I can not speak 
| offhand of what is likely to be done in 
| the way of reduction of appropriations. 
| Certainly, however, it is to be hoped that 
| appropriations for the maintenance of the 
| Federal Government may be reduced as 
much as may be necessary.” 

Mr. Tilson said that he did not expect 
there would be much opposition in Con- 
gress to the Administration's proposal for 
a year’s moratorium on World War debts. 
Asked if that also might be true if it 
should be proposed to extend the moras 
| torium period beyond the year contem- 
plated, he said he could not tell what 


the situation might be so far in advance 
| = 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.1] | [Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 


Long-range Weather Forecasts 


Are Said to Be Impracticable 





LTHOUGH the Weather Bureau has 
been working along three lines of re- 
search endeavoring to extend the pe- 
riod for which it can forecast weather, 
it still must confine its forecasts to one 
week. the Bureau reports in the annual 
summary of its work which was released 
Nov. 10 
Its conclusion that as yet no scientific 
basis for long range forecast exists 1s 
in agreement with the opinion of most 
| meteorologists, the Bureau explains. 
The section of the report dealing with 
longer forecasts follows in full text: 
Throughout its history, the Bureau 
has made efforts to extend the period 
over which successful forecasts could 
be issued as far as practicable. With 
the advent of radio, giving us a more 
complete picture of world weather con- 


ditions, the Bureau inaugurated some 
years ago its so-called weekly outlook 
in which the forecast is made to cove) 
approximately a week in advance 
Furthermore, within its organization 
studies have always been in progress 
| to determine, if possible, methods by 
| which forecasts for months, seasons, 


and even years in advance. could be for- 
mulated, and such studies still consti- 
tute a part of the program of research 
within the Bureau organization. 

It is believed that the views of the 


Bureau are in accord with those of lead- 
ing meteorologists throughout the world, 
that up to the present time no suffi- 
ciently conclusive scientific basis has 
been found on which to make success- 
ful forecasts of this character. 

It may be mentioned again that there 
appear to be three methods of approach 
in this matter, namely, (1) the direct 
physical process of cause-and-elfect re- 
lationship between known — physical 
causes and attendant weather condi- 
tions; (2) the so-called periodicities or 
cyclical recurrences of weather phe- 
nomena, either in the sequence of con- 
ditions themselves or as correlated to 
some astronomical or other sequence of 
events; (3) the mathematical correla- 
tions between the present weather in 
one iocality with either past weather in 
the same locality or the past weather 
in some other locality 

It is only fair to say 
has conducted very 


that the Bureau 
intensive 


tions in one or the other of these 
sible lines of approach without as yet 
having found a sufficiently sound basis 
yielding possibilities of successful fore- 
casting. Furthermore, the Bureau is 
abreast of the information in these 

| fields to be found in the literature con- 

| tributed by other students, in the United 
States aud elsewhere. 


investiga- 
pos- 


‘Funds for Buildings 
| At Army Posts Urged 





| Representative James Plans to 
Ask for Appropriation 


| Legislation which would authorize the 
appropriation of funds to be used in the 
construction of buildings and quarters at 


; Army posts is to be sponsored by Rep- 
resentative James ‘Rep.), of Hancock, 
Mich., Chairman of the House Committee 


; On Military Affairs during the last session 
of Congress, he stated orally Nov. 10. 

Just what amount would be recom- 
mended in such a bill cannot be predicted 
}at this time, Mr. James stated, because 
there is some data which he needs in 
|} making his estimates and which he ex- 
| pects to receive in the near future which 
first must be in hand. 

Mr. James recently returned from an 
airplane trip to nearly all the Army posts 
to determine what the needs of the vari- 
ous posts are. 

He expressed the opinion that Presi- 
'dent Hoover's economy program will not 
affect the program which he contemplates, 

“Last year there was $21,000,000 appro- 
priated for this purpose,” Mr. James said, 
“about $15,900,000 of which was for Army 
housing construction, the remaining $5,= 
| 000,000 going toward technical construe- 
| tion at the various Army posts. Most of 
this work is now under contract, and ace 
cording to reports many of areas near 
which this work is going on have exe 
pressed appreciation for the work which 
has been afforded.” 


| 
| 
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Progress Made 
In Education for 


Negroes Studied 


Specialist of the Office of 
Education Asks Race to 
Cooperate in Efforts to 
Improve Schooling 


| 
| 








| 
| 


| 


| 





How much American Negroes are pay-|} 
ing for education and. what they are re- 
ceiving for these expenditures is expected 
to be determined from surveys now being | 
conducted by the United States Office of 
Education, Dr. Ambrose Caliver, specialist 
in the education of Negroes for the Office, 
said Nov. 10 in a radio address from 
Washington. 

Ways to reduce the number of back- 
ward areas in American education and to} 
secure a more equitable distribution of | 
tax burdens also are being sought, he 
said. Dr. Caliver called upon Negroes to 
cooperate and to take advantage of edu- | 
cational work in the United States. His | 


} 
address, broadcast by the National Broad- | 
casting Company, follows in full text: 


Three Surveys Under Way 


The activity of the Federal Government, | 
through the Office of Education, in con- | 
ducting national surveys and investiga- 
tions is perhaps one of the most significant 
movements in modern education. At} 
present three national surveys are in 
progress: The national survey of secon- 
dary education, the national survey of 
teacher education, and the national sur- | 
very of school finance. 


The dual school system in most of the 
States where the majority of the colored 
population live makes it necessary to con- 
duct special investigations in some cases 
and in others to give special consideration 
to certain problems as they relate to the 
Negro situation. It is expected that the 
facts derived from these studjes will indi- 
cate trends and reveal the general status 
of our school system with respect to the 
phases under investigation. 

Some of the objects of the secondary 
survey are to reveal the status of sec- 
ondary education among Negroes; to 
show to what extent high school facili- 
ties are available to them, and to indicate 


} 


ondary education. The teacher education | 
survey, among other things, will attempt | 
to reveal the true status of the teaching} 
personnel of the country, and to show 
what facilities there are for training new 
recruits and improving those already in 
service. 
Cost of Education 
Some of the questions of particular im- 
portance to colored Americans which the 
finance survey hopes to answer are: What | 
do we pay for education? What do we} 
get for the money spent? What changes | 
should be made in State and Federal | 
legislation to secure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of tax burden? What is the 
economic status of the teacher? And how 
can we reduce the number of backward | 
areas in American education? 


These studies together with two others 
having to do with phases of college and 
elementary education will probably fur- 
nish a more adequate picture regarding 
the education of Negroes than we have 
even before had. They should supply a 
national background of _ information| 
against which local communities and| 
schools may measure their own status and! 
thus formulate guiding policies on the 
basis of facts rather than opinion. 


Because of the meagreness and general 
backwardness of opportunities and facili- 
ties for the education of colored yout 
and the light which these studies promise 
to throw on the whole problem, it is in- 
cumbent upon everyone connected with 
Negro education to participate in these 
surveys, as well as in every other national 
movement which is calculated to improve | 
conditions. No one concerned with the 
education of colored youth, wherever he 
may be situated, can afford to stand aloof 
when the signs of the time all point to- 
ward the need of unbroken ranks in at- 
tacking the educational problems com- 
mon to all. 


Responsibility of Teacher 


I appeal to the Negro boy and girl, 
whether you attend a one-room back- 
woods school or a cosmopolitan city school, 
to stay in -chool; make the best of your 
opportunities; and thoroughly prepare 
yourself in some particular line of work 
which you have intelligently chosen. May 
I remind the more than 50,000 Negro 
teachers, whether the overburdened 
teacher with 50 or 60 pupils, the under- 
paid teacher receiving only $200 a year, or 
the highly trained and well paid city 
school teacher, of your heavy responst- 
bility in aiding each individual child in| 
realizing his greatest possibilities; in guid- 
ing him in making a wise and wholesome 
adjustment to our increasingly complex 
life; and in cooperating with all move- 
ments and activities designed to improve 
your own professional status. 

To the parents—the widow over the 
wash tub, the professional man in the of- 
fice, or the laborer on the street—may 
you continue that same sacrificial spirit 
for which you have been noted and give 
your children all the education they will 
gratefully accept. It will pay in the fu- 
ture as it has in the past. And finally, to 
those in control of our educational sys- 
tem, while remembering the tremendous 
advances already made, I respectfully 
urge that vou give careful consideration 
to the facts regarding Negro education, 
whenever «nd ~“yherever they may be re- 
vealed, with a view to changing the un- 
favorable situations in order that the 
Negro averages in all phases of educa- 
tional work may more nearly approach 
the averages for the Nation. 


|consumption also were taken up at 


| 11, it was decided. 


Negro Progressing, 


Dr. Klein Asserts 





Race Has Proven Capability in 
Nearly Every Line of 
Business, He Says 


The American Negro is on the upgrade 
both as a business man and as a cus- 
tomer, Dr. Julius Klein, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, declared in a radio 
address Nov. 10 in participating in a spe- 
cial Negro education broadcast as part 
of Education Week being celebrated 
throughout the United States. 

“It has been estimated that, every year, 
American Negroes spend for food the sum 
of $2,200,000,000,” Dr. Klein pointed out. 
“For clothing the figure seems to be about 
$1,400,000,000, while for shoes it is $550,- 
000,000.” 

“The ambitions of the race have been 
kindled. New vistas have been opened. 
The Negro has proven that, with oppor- 
tunity, he can achieve success in almost 
any business field.” The full address was 
broadcast over a National Broadcasting 
Company network. 

(The full tert of the address will be 

printed in the issue of Nov. 12.) 


Use of Submarines 
And Poison Gas for 
Warfare Is Opposed 


General Reduction in Arms 
Is Favored in Resolution 
Adopted by International 
Parliamentary Union 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


as to add rather than subtract from 
world armament burdens. Again the 
delegation pointed out that under 


the Constitution of the United States | 
it would be impossible for the United 
States to concur in such an arrangement; 
that, furthermore, the nations should take 
the first step toward team-work before at- 
tempting so radical a program as that | 
proposed, and that reduction through 
team work should be had in world arma- | 
ments. 

Other matters considered by the Inter- 
parliamentary Union included agricultural 
problems wherein the best thought seemed 


the problem of supply and demand. Also 
the question of welfare of women and 
children was considered at length, more 
from the standpoint of advising the rep- 
resentatives of forward steps taken by 
some nations and the general need 
throughout the world. 
European Union 
Another problem that was considered 


was the question of a Union of European | 
Upon this question, the Ameri- | 


Nations. 
can delegates advised the Conference that 


| they felt it would be better that they do 


not participate. 

The Conference lasted from Oct. 1, to 
Oct. 8, with a meeting of the Council pre- 
ceding the convention and its first meet- 
ing being held on Sept. 30. 

The delegates from the United States 
included: Representatives Andrew J. 
Montague and Burton L. French, presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the 
American Group, and both members of the 


| Council; Senator Burton K. Wheeler, and 


Representatives Fletcher Hale, Cyrenus 


| Cole, William I. Sirovich, J. Charles Lin- | 


thicum, and Fritz G. Lanham; Dr. A. D. 
Call, recording secretary. 


Naval Stores Industry 
Studies Conservation 


Representatives Meet With Fed- 
eral Timber Board 





Representatives of the naval stores in- | 


dustry conferred with members of the 
United States Timber Conservation Board 
in all-day executive session Nov. 10 over 
economic problems of the industry, it was 
stated orally at the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Among the _ topics considered was 
whether overproduction is a contributing 
factor to low prices in the industry and 
what is being done to extend the outlets 
for naval stores products. The most im- 
mediate needs of the naval stores indus- 
try, it was stated, were discussed and the 
conferees sought to determine how to build 
the industry into a self-regulating, perma- 
nent business that would be both strong 
and profitable. 

The following additional 
was made available: 

Factors effecting future available tim- 
ber supplies, the trend of turpentine tim- 
ber ownership, and the establishment of a 
balanced ratio between production and 
the 
conference. Any recommendations or 
resolutions are to be made public on Novy. 
The Timber Conserva- 
the chairmanship of 


information 


tion Board, under 


| Secretary of Commerce Robert P. Lamont, 
| Was organized to obtain information con- 


cerning the economic welfare of the Na- 
tion’s forest industries and to develop a 
remedial program through concerted pub- 
lic and private action. 

The pulp and paper industry and the 
lumber industry already have been in con- 
ference with the Board. 





Negroes can contribute no more to the 
national welfare than is made possible 
by the educational opportunities they en- 
joy. So soon, then, as Negroes increase 
their participation in movements designed 
to enlarge those educational opportunities, 
and officials remedy those deficiencies re- 
vealed by scientific investigation, so soon 
shall the Negro enhance his gifts and en- 
rich the life of his community, State and 
Nation. 


Muscle Shoals Enactment 
At Next Session Foreseen 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


was vetoed by the President, the Presi- | 


dent would have less restrictions on him 
in making a lease than any committee 
of Congress ever had. I feel, therefore, 
that under the provisions of the bill the 


President would have no difficulty in 
making a lease. If the plant were leased, 
there would be no surplus power to sell 
to any one for 50 years. There is only 
88,000 primary horsepower at Dam No, 2 
If we would build Cove Creek Dam that 
horsepower would be doubled. All tha 
power would be needed, and more, to 
manufacture 40,000 tons of nitrate, which 
would mean 2,000,000 tons of 2-8-2 fer- 


tilizer. It will take all of the electrical 
output of Cove Creek Dam and Dam) 
No. 3 and the Wilson Dam as well, to 


manufacture 2,000,000 tons of 2-8-2 fer- 
tilzex.” 


é 


’ 


committee, whose full report will be other- 
the trends in the development of sec-|to be in favor of close cooperation upon wise published. 
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Drought Credited 


With Prevention 
Of Flood Danger 


| 
| 
Weather Bureau Reports 12 

to 15 Months’ Perjod 


Prior to July as Dryest in 
| Its History 


| 

The drought which gripped sections of 
prior to July, 1931, 
longest in the history of the country, and, 
although it brought crop failures and suf- | 
fering, it kept off all flood danger, the | 
Weather Bureau points out in its report | 
for the fiscal year 1930-31, which was re- 
leased Nov. 10. 

The definition of the term “drought” 
caused considerable debate among spe-| 
| cialists of the Weather Bureau during the | 
|vear, the report states, commenting that, 
| ‘the committee, of course, could no more | 
|define drought in all its phases than it! 
{could religion for example.” 

Duration, area, amount of past moisture 
| and deficit of rainfall under normal were | 
}agreed to be the determining factors of | 
a drought, according to the report, 


| 


No Threats in Any Region 
Floods did not threaten any region, and 


| : 
| 
, | : : 
| —— 
the United States for 12 or 15 months | . 
probably was the/| 
| 











| 








the amount of water in the Upper Mis- 
sissippi was less than ever before in the | 
; history of the records, says the report. | 
The sections of the report applying to 
drought and floods follows in full text: 

Perhaps never in the history of the | 
country, certainly not in the history of | 
the Weather Bureau, has there occurred | 
such a long period of deficient precipita- | 
tion over such a large section of the coun- | 
| try, designated by the term “drought,” as | 
| has prevailed for the past 12 to 15 months. 
|This entailed such serious consequences | 
to the agricultural and industrial condi- | 
tions of t@e country as to deserve particu- 
lar descriptive discussion. ( 

As a result of the concentrated atten- 
tion by the several experts of the Bureau 
to statistics and reports of the drought 
| conditions and diversities of views among 
them as to just how droughts should be 
defined and their characteristics classified, 
|a small committee was formed to propose 
a specific definition. For this purpose the 
| views of certain leading field officials were 
|invited. It is believed appropriate to give 
|here a brief outline of the work of this 


There was a complete unaningity of 
opinion among the field men on what 
seemed to them to be the insuperable diffi- 
culty of formulating a definition of 
drought that would apply to all cases that 
might arise. The Committee, of course, 
could no more define drought in all of its 
phases than it could religion, for example. 

Comparison Sought 

From the beginning the Committee 
recognized the futility of attempting to 
formulate a definition against which} 
some objection would not lie, but it had 
hoped that out of the discussion a method | 
of comparing previous droughts with 
those of the present and those which may | 
come in the future would arise. 

On the basis of the findings of the Com- 
mittee the Bureau will hereafter compile 
the following-named major characteris- | 
tics of droughts, whereupon it will be pos- | 
sible to present an accurate picture of the 
drought in its essential features: | 

Duration, deficit of rainfall with respect | 
to the normal for the time and place, | 
amount of past moisture, as indicated by 
the rainfall previous to the beginning of 
the drought, for example, within the pre- 
vious month, and area involved. | 

Statistics of areas involved in past} 
droughts are not available, awd it is | 
doubtful whether it is now possible to| 
compile them. The idea of making a rigid 
comparison of past with present or future 
droughts in respect of area involved is) 
beset with difficulties, but statistics col- 
lected will be valuable hereafter. 

Statistics on Rainfall 

In the last 30-odd years several volun- 
tary attempts have been made to com- 
pile the rainfall statistics for previous | 
droughts. The Committee referred es- | 
pecially to the compilations made at New 
York City and Nashville, which were pub- | 
lished in the Monthly Weather Review 
for November, 1914, and September, 1925, | 
respectively. 

The idea which the Committee had in} 
mind was not to set an arbitrary figure} 
which shall be considered as indicative 
of severe drought, but rather to have com- 
piled for the stations east of the Rocky} 
Mountains (roughly) statistics upon pe- 
riods of deficient rainfall. 

The specific definition to which these 
considerations led the Committee is as 
follows: 

“Drought: A lack of rainfall so great 
and long continued as to to affect in- 
juriously the plant and animal kingdoms 

/and to deplete water supplies both for 
domestic purposes and for the operation 
of power plants, especially in those re- 
gions where the rainfall is normally suf- 
ficient for such purposes.” 

There were no important floods in any 
part of the country in the year that ended 
on June 30, 1931. In fact, on account of 
the protracted period of dry weather 
many streams were unprecedentedly low. 
In the Mississippi system the lowest stages 
| were above the confluence of the Ohio; 
lover the Ohio basin there was enough 
jrain to give stages below Cairo that were 
| comparatively higher than those that pre- 





| 
| 





| vessels that should be constructed, 


| are now deficient.” 


| series of years, 
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Army Base Terminal and Shipping Facilities at Port of Norfol 








The facilities of the ports on Hampton Roads are described in “The Ports of Norfolk, Portsmouth and New- 


port News, Va.; Port Series No. 15,” a report prepared by the Board of Engineers for Rivers Harbors i 
cooperation with the United States Shipping Board. There are 240 piers Pulse ceca. 


is stated in the report. 


and six bothers. 


_ about 50 acres. The terminal will be 
Limited Reduction 
In Funds for Navy 

Department Advised 





Economy for Naval Defense | 
Should Not Exceed That 
Of Other Agencies, Says. 
Representative Darrow 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 

buildings, he said. “The national defense 
should be maintained first.” 

Mr. Darrow stated that he has no spe- 

cific plans as to the number or os 

ut | 

stated that “we should build up where we 





He said this country should outline a! 


plan of construction which would cover a 
and follow that plan in 
an grderly manner. “I do not advocate 
any injudicious expansion at the present 
time but I do not think the battleship 
has become obsolete and I want our Navy 
built up where it is now deficient,” he 
added. 

“It has been my belief that if we had 
maintained our Navy properly previously 
we would not have been caught in the 
World War, and you can not tell when a 
war is iikely to break out anywhere in 
the world, especially in view of the situa- | 
tion in Manchuria at the present time. 

“We must economize now, as the Presi- 
dent has recommended, but our expendi- 
tures should be balanced for public works 
so that the funds will be divided as be- | 
tween public buildings construction and | 
naval construction.” | 

Mr. Darrow pointed out that it is not 
only the maintenance of the vessels in 
which he is interested, but that it is also 
extremely important that “fire-trap” naval | 
hospitals be done away with and new and | 
safe hospitals be constructed in their | 
place. 


| 


vailed in the upper valley. The St. Louis 
stages are iairly representative of the en- 
tire drainage of the upper Mississippi 
Basin, as the increment between the | 
mouth of the Missouri and the,mouth of | 
the Ohio is small, and at St. Louis, be- | 
tween July 1, 1930, and June 30, 1931, the 
range in water level was from 13.3 feet | 
down to 1.9 feet below zero. | 
Daily readings have been made at St. 
Louis since Jan. 1, 1861, and in the entire | 
| series of records no like period of low 
stages can be found. It can, therefore, 
be safely said that less water reached | 
Cairo from the upper Mississippi in the | 
year ended June 30, 1931, than in any | 
other year for which records are available. | 
| This can be said despite the fact that | 
| low-water readings are not as nearly com- 
| parable as high-watet stages. Some low 
| stages are caused by severe freezes, and | 
| others are due to the fact that the river, | 
|unaided by dredges, will cut its way 
| through bars in a protracted period of low 
|stages. (The stages that have prevailed 
at St. Louis since June 30, 1931, are lower 
| than those of a year ago.) 
| ‘There was no necessity for the issuance | 
|of flood warnings, but the period was val- 
| uable for the river forecasters, inasmuch 
as it afforded an opportunity for the un- 


interrupted study of forecasting methods, | 


based on the long series of data that are 
available at most river-district centers. 


Japanese Position Defined 
In Manchurian Situation 
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cession happens to be contiguous to the 


The terminal groups of the several rail c 
prise the principal facilities; the more important independent terminals are th 
erated under lease from the United States Shipping Board, the Norfolk Municipal Pier and Grain Elev 


The Army Base Terminal is shown. The terminal, located at Sewalls Point, consists of two 
large reinforced concrete covered piers, eight fire 


rth vessels up to 6,500 








Money in actual circulation outside of 


than $1,000,000,000 in the year ended Oct. 


public Nov. 10. Of this amount, the state- 
ment showed, $293,455,276 represented the 
increase in the month of October alone. 

At the opening of the cufrent month, 
there was a total of $5,539,519,183 in ac- 
tual circulation of the country’s money 
stock of $9,059,580,680, according to the 
statistics. 
fore, was equivalent to $44.23 per capita, 
or an increase of $2.22 over the per cap- 
ita circulation of $42.20 that was out- 
standing at the end of September. 
tional information was made available as 
follows: 

Hoarding Indicated 


While the tremendous gain in circula- 
tion shown by the Oct. 31 statement ob- 
viously reflects to the fullest extent the 


amount of hoarding that has been prac- | 


ticed throughout the country, that fac- 
tor has not alone been responsible for the 
unusual growth in circulation. 

It is necessary 
through the last year the country has 


| watched the closing of numerous banking 


institutions. 
in every city where a bank closing has 
occurred or where runs have occurred on 
institutions that were able to withstand 
the drain, there has been an extra call 


Payments Suspend 
On Dominican Bonds 


Republic Permitted to Use its) 
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k | Marketing Loans 
Total 300 Milli 
| 
More Than Half of Federal 
| Advances Have Been Re- 
| paid, Says Mr. Wilson of 
| Farm Board 
ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 10.—Farmers coop- 
erative associations have been ioaned 
$300,000,000 so far from the revolving fund 
provided by the Agricultural Marketing 
, Act, Charles S. Wilson, a member of the 
| Federal Farm Board, told the National 
Fertilizer Association in an address here 
last night. 
Of this amount, which was loaned to 
106 associations, $170,000,000 has been re- 
| paid, he said. Mr. Wilson pointed to re- 
cent organizational gains made by farm- 
ers and asserted that the committance of 
the Federal Government to the coopera- 
tive marketing of farm products is of 
even greater importance than these gains. 
An authorized summary of his address 
follows in full text: 
sts In attaining the objectives of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, the Farm Board 
# | must work with and through cooperatives 
according to Charles S. Wilson, member 
of the Board. Y 
Production Programs Urged 
and whafrfs at these three ports, it 
rs ees Se i sh “In the final analysis agriculture must 
arriers and he Arny West viewinal on. adjust its production to demand,” de- 
. . oP ~ |clared Mr. Wilson. “When the producers 
ator are well organized into cooperative asso- 
7 ciations—locais, regionals and nationals— 
proof "ema teat — — improved open storage area of by commodities, they will be in a position 
}) jinear ee a ee epth of 35 feet mean low water. to work out sound production programs 
——————— ee $a ———and to carry these programs into effect. 
M ° ° ° | “Cooperative marketing has made sub- 
oney un irculation Increases |stantial progress in the past two years. 
|Of the 1930 cotton crop the American 
e . a Cotton Cooperative Association with 156,- 
M ore Than Billion un Last 12 M onths 000 members handled 2,000,000 bales, while 
other cooperative organizations in that 
year handled 196,000,000 bushels of grain, 
. i 130,060,000 pounds of wool and mohair, 
Extent of Hoarding Reflected in Record Amount Since ®4 °V¢ 8.000,000 head of livestock. 
fi a | “A survey of 192 large-scale associations 
1920 Accordin to Treasur r rl re | shows that since the creation of the Farm 
> y gures | 
| Board there has been an increase in mem- 
{bership of 33.4 per cent and in volume of 
| for currency as a protection for the solvent productions handled of 288 per cent. 
the Department of Treasury gained more | banks remaining in operation. There has been an increase of nearly 70 
’ e The operating banks were forced to per cent in the membership of some of 
31, according to the Department’s monthly | carry larger liquid assets than is usual or the cotton cooperatives. 
circulation statement which was made | necessary when confidence prevails. ‘Their “Of greater importance,” in Mr. Wil- 
| only means of protection is to store large son’s opinion, “than the increases in 
amounts of casn that they can meet any membership and volume of products han= 
demand from depositors who suddenly,:for dled is the fact that through the Agri- 
| one reason or another, begin withdrawing cultural Marketing Act the Federal Gov- 
| their funds. ernment has committed itself to the mars 
| Reserve Notes Increase keting of farm products cooperatively. v 
| pata, . And in addition to these gains Mr. Wil- 
The actual circulation, there- Much of the increase that has taken son pointed out “the great advance that 
place in the last few months has been j r 
|in,the form of Federal reserve notes. but has been made in the support of edu- 
‘ : 5 es, bul cational institutions, national farm mem- 
prior to that time there has been a growth . ‘mati > hr 
lin neatly all of the various tysen f | bership organizations and by broad-guage 
Addi- money available to the banks, ypes Of ' business men and by the public generally. 
The ste > 4 fe ee i “Bankers and business men who never 
\in iaaen tee ge $2,411.545,358 before appreciated the importance of fair 
jing at the end of ba Aig $19.30 per returns to farmers now realize that un- 
capita. This oo eee ef ae - | less t he farmer makes a profit on the op- 
larger than it tas oan ae uae ee eration of his farm he cannot pay his 
cept in extreme inflationary periods loans at the bank or his taxes for the 
It is naturally to be expected that there SUPPOrt « hee one ee oe Se 
will be a greater demand for currency as sential to our modern life.” 
the Christmas buying season gets under Loans to Cooperatives 
: way. Officials are watching with interest, An important feature of the Agricul- 
to remember that therefore, to see whether the funds that | tural Marketing Act is the revolving fund 
ei By an will come - to such an out of which loans are made to coopera- 
a e present total of y res f xX ses rketi - 
It is a matter of record that) circulation will & be —, si eee ce pone eB wong Be ogy 
Uncertainty on Wane lease of facilities and for advances to 
The belief is th we ; , members when their products are de- 
this year will ut ae ee eee livered at market. Already a total of 
(creased total in circulation, but it ho aa $300,000,000 has been loaned for these pur- 
— =| mitted that none can make an accurate POSeS to a total of 106 associations and 
forecast with conditions as they have been, *170,000,000 has been repaid. i 
ed There is still a measure of uncertainty ,.5"° farmers unimpaired buying power 
among some classes of people, but the 'S Of 8reat concern to the members of the 
Treasury conviction is that confidence is —. — — hao i ie 
replacing t'e attitude of fear quite rap- is vital to your welfare that you become 
idly. interested in the national program for, 
There was a higher total of money in ‘@!™ betterments. ‘ : 
circulation in 1920 than at any time since. Your cooperation, intelligent leader- § 


Funds for Government 
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taining vital governmental functions by 
an official specially designated to admin- 
ister the same as a special emergency 
fund. 

The Department has noted the firm in- 
tent of the Dominican Government to 
make as soon as possible the payments 


The figures on Oct. 31, 1920, showed $5,- 
698,214,612 in circulation. Conditions then 
contained some of the same uncertainties 
that are believed to have been responsible 
for the present high demand for monev 
and in addition extreme inflation existed. 


| As fear subsided in that year and in 1921, 


now to be deferred, and called attention | 
to the fact that the measure proposed | 


would necessarily extend the life of the 
receivership of customs for so long a pe- 


riod as the amortization payments are, 


held in abeyance. 


The Department added 
that with an unde 


rstanding of these spe- 


cial circumstances thus pointed out the | 
policy of the United States Government | 


would be guided. 


Having in mind the provisions of the 


convention between the United States and 
the Dominican Republic, and in view of 
the circumstances set forth above, this 
,Government is not disposed at this time 
}to take any action other than to continue 
to follow with attention and care the de- 
velopments in the Dominican Republic. 
It is the belief of the Department that 
\ this policy will be the best for all con- 
;cerned, including the bondholders upon 
whose bonds the Dominican Government 
| Eocene to continue to pay interest regu- 
arly, 





‘Power Line Competition 
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Authorized in New York | 


New York, N, Y., Nov. 10.) 


the amount of currency shrank and never 
again approached the heights of this year 
in the interim. 





ship, sympathetic attitude and aggressive 
stand on these questions will be of tre- 
mendous importance to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the long-time program of farm 
improvement.” 
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British Machinery Trade 
More encouraging conditions are notices 
able in the British machinery industry, 
¢ (Department of Commerce.) 
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Biparty Action Predicted German Book Output 

> ° * . -_ Considerably fewer books have been 
On I rogram In Congre SS produced in Germany recently. (Depart- 


ment of Commerce.) 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
and it would depend on the condition at Th 
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}eration of legislation in the House this 
session, he said three-quarters of the busi- | 
mess of the House is always transacted on 
}a nonpartisan basis. He said he had never 


|opposed giving a majority all the power 











to act, Asked if by death or protracted 10:30 a. m. to 12 Noon.—The Presi- W. M. RITTER 
illness among members there should be a! gent met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet Josrern S. FRELINGHUYSEN 
temporary change in the present contem-| meetings are held regularly on Tues- Mrs. J. BorpEN HARRIMAN 


plated control of the House there would!) day and Friday of each week.) Mrs. LeRoy SprINGS 


be an attempt of the minority to as- 9: i ee ah i 7 * 
sume control, he said he dowbied any such 12:30 p. m.—The Secretary of State, F. Trusee Davison 
; 4 less there agneared to be a per- Henry 'L. Stimson, called. Subject of H P WILson 
eed ainuials in pep oO be a per-| conference not announced. Victor WHITLOCK 

He also said this might be a good time 3 p. m.—Fraser Hunt, special writer oS ae 
for liberalization of the rules. Questioned | for Hearst 8 Cosmopolitan Magazine, } here — 
regarding his view of the prospect of legis- | called. Subject of conference not an- Naa W. Werxxs 
lation on Muscle Shoals, his only com-| ounced. a =. — 
ment was that he hoped there would be Remainder of day.—Engaged with 


| action but that it is “like the poor, always 


secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
j with us.” 
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' Persons Opposing Submarine Adopted 
Int ti . To Study Sea Floor 
e lass Expedition Will Investigate 
China Criticized Gravity Intensity About 
Bahama Islands 
i . ‘ ‘ A submarine and accompanying tender 
Senator Walsh, im Pointing will be placed in service of the interna- 
; = . | tional scientific expedition to study grav- 
Out Commercial Aspects, ity intensity and related matters in wa- 
) [ES , ters about the Bahama Islands in 1932, 
Says Public Oppose: Any it was announced Nov. 10 by Rear Ad- 
*‘Hands-off’ Policy miral W. R. Gherardi, hydrographer of 
PEA the Navy Department. It is expected 
wa that the subamrine will be used in the 
Cuicaco, Int. Nov. 10.—Criticism Of project for a period of about two months. 
ae ae advocate pono a cena The following information also was given 
e Sino-Japanese “quarr as V at the Hydrographic Office: 
here today by Senator Walsh (Dem.), Of — while the Tapedition, which is being 
Montana, a member of the Senate Com- | cnonsored by Princeton University, will 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Speaking make measurements as to the intensity of 
before the 16th Annual Meeting and gravity, it will touch other fields of scien- 
Good-will Congress of the World Alliance | tifc investigation also, including geology 
for International Friendship through the and biology. 
Churches, the Senator declared the “let | 4 submarine is to be used on the expe- 
em fight” policy apparently is not very qition because of the contemplated use 
strong among people of this continent. of a multiple pendulum for measurements 
He said heavy losses annually in trade | ang the necessity for the instrument to 
with China possibly would result from be below the surface and away from the 
a conflict in the Far East now. “Our en-/ motion of the surface waters. Only a 
terprising traders,” he asserted, “would not | pjatform which can be submerged below 
tamely submit to the loss of business with the surface of agitation can be used for 
China to the amount of $300,000,000 an- the studies because of the condition of 
qaually, and all sorts of controversies | steadiness required by the instrument. | 
would promptly spring up with Japan over; Jn the foundation of the Bahama Is- | 
efforts to get goods into and out of China jands there is a structure which does not | 
in spite of a blockade. * * *” His address conform with the characteristics of ocean | 
follows in full text: islands in general. The indications are 
* Costs in Life and Money that the foundation on which the Ba- 
Tomorrow is the 13th anniversary Of hamas rest does not consist of volcanic 
the most joyous event celebrated in Amer- | materials. The expedition will seek ex- | 
ica since Appomattox, the sealing of the pjanation of the unusual characteristics of 
Armistice through which were silenced the the foundation and the meaning of the 
guns which for more than four years had | ctryctural features which account for 
thundered in the most gigantic war of all their existence 
time. Participation for a year and a half! associated with Princeton University in 
by our country had been a sickening ex- the expedition will be the Royal Society 
ee ae a a _ ee of Great Britain, while the geodesist, Ven- 
valor and achievement stood to our credit,’ ing Meinesz, who is a member of the 
hastening if not determining victory. But) Netherlands Geodetic Commission, will 
what opens ng bya hd the Ss }conduct the multiple pendulum observa- 
of our you oun ospitable graves tions. 
the land they redeemed from the in-| rise cipcieareiaa 
vader, and more than 200,000 returned as ive 
casualties more or less handicapped for|no candid critic dare say, at least has | 
the duties and obligations of the cherished | not attempted to specify. A more rea- 
ambitions of life. sonable suggestion is that the nationals 
Scarcely a community in this broad of the northern nations embraced the 
land but mounted the !oss of some son of German contention, those of the Latin 
promise who held its affection. The treas- countries the French, a perfectly honest 
ure of the people, the hard earned fruit | difference arising from temperament, tra- 
of industry and thrift, had been peured dition and training. However that may 
out unstintedly until it mounted to more be, what I desire to emphasize is that 
than $35,000,000,000, and an obligation in- | the criticism now leveled at the court be- 
curred to those who fought the good fight | cause of the decision just rendered could 
that amounts annually to approximately | be directed with equal force at any werld 
$500,000,000, in the discharge of which | court 
no» less than $5,700,000,000 have already Selection. of Judges 
been paid. ; It is not contended that the result as- 
Averting Future Conflicts _ ,Sailed arose by reason of any vice in the 
In a material age spiritual losses give method by which the judges of the Perma- 
scant concern, but imponderable as they nent Court of International Justice are 
w are, they can not be ignored by the re- selected, nor is it proposed that a better 
flecting. A nation at war can not kill, lie,! method be adopted. It is based upon the 
cheat, Steal, to use peace-time terms, to idea that though America and Americans 
Sreesanth dave‘ at eit he saan [2 epee. ages trom ote 
cay, countries will listen to the voice of the 
or all the principal powers of the world: home government and consult its sup- 
at once _thus defy elemental principles posed interests in their decisions 
of morality, into which it has been the Accordingly such critics are against any 
task of the ages to instil vigor, the result | World Court, however constituted, unlesg, 
is little less than calamitous. indeed, it consist of one or more judges, 
The horror of the war into which ‘Wwe all Americans. Candor may be asked of 
so reluctantly entered, the misery which|them: Are you in favor of any World 
attended it. and which followed in its! Court? If so, what method would you 
train, and the even more deplorable con-| propose for the election of the judges 
ditions to be apprehended in future wars} thereof to escape the weakness or vice 
carried on with the diabolical engineery | you assert to exist in what you choose to 
and means which science and invention | call the League of Nations’ Court as ex- | 
are providing, gave rise, when we were|emplified in the Anschluss case? What | 
well out of the last conflict, to a well|system will accomplish better results in| 
nigh universal demand for some arrange-| that respect than the one now for 10 years 
ment among the nations to avert a re- in operation by which the judges are 
currence of such a hideous affair, or even elected by the vote of all the powers co- 
a minor conflict of arms that, in the) operating, confirmed by the vote of 13 of 
intricacies of our complex modern life, | the leading powers? 
might defy localization. But such are the ae ‘ ' 
peculiarities of human nature, doubtless _ Opposition to World Court 
providentially so arranged that. as a rule, _,1 Tepeat these critics want no World 
we speedily forget our deepest griefs, our Court, and they look askance at, if they 
most poignant miseries, and court again,| 40 not actively oppose, every movement 
even jest at, the dangers that once for the peaceful adjustment of interna- 
brought us affrighted to the point of tional controversies. With a single nota- 
death. ble exception the opponents of American 
Attempts at Agreement association in the League of Nations and 
* Time had somewhat assuaged the emo- the World Court, either opposed the Kel- | 
w tions that made likely our concurrence | !02&-Briand outlawry of war treaty or | 
in any reasonable plan that might be de- SPOke or wrote in scorn of it. Efforts to 
vised by the statesmen of the world to bring about seduction in armaments by | 
end war. or remove the likelihood of its | international agreement, either of land or 
occurrence, however imperfect it might naval forces, have with exceptions, it is 
appear, when the result of their delib-| true. encountered the antagonism of the 
erations came before us for approval, giv- | Same bloc. 
ing plotting politicians the opportunity to _ The purpose of the President in these 
effect its rejection. Even the interna-| times of stress to postpone in part our 
tional court, set up on their initiative, a en gt er = tae 
feeble step in the direction of the reso- | thelr ire n his devoted hea 1ey Nave 
lution io” cednauaiios between nations recently poured their vials of wrath, be- 
by peaceful means still, after 10 years, | Cause of his attempts to compose the dif- 
awaits the approval of our Government. | ferences which have resulted in a state of | 
That hesitancy, it is now loudly ac- | War in Manchuria and, mirabile dictu, 
claimed, has been justified by the recent because to that end he has joined with 
8 to 7 decision of the court in the Austro-| the Council of the League of Nations con- 
German Customs Union case. sisting, as heretotore stated, of represent- | 
We had once an 8 to 7 decision in atives of 13 of the first powers. One is 
this country which threatened for a time| led to believe that in their unrestrained 
to disrupt the Union, but the Republic| venom toward the League of Nations they | 
continues on its majestic course not- | would rather that open warfare, involving 
withstanding—the incident all but for- all the*resources in men and money of 
gotten by those living at the time and the Orientals, should ensue than that the 
noticed by the historian for the edifica- | League should be credited with a part in 
tion of generations of later date as with- averting it 
out particular significance on the course Cites Current Comment 
of our life. While our State Department, presumably 
Reciprocal’ Customs Treaty with the approval, if not at the instiga- 
On the question at issue, in the case tion, of the President, was thus engaged 
referred to, whether a reciprocal customs under a journalistic barrage, a widely | 
treaty between Austria and Germany is read columnist. in keeping with the policy 
in contravention of the treaty of St. Ger- of the papers for which he writes, gave 
main or of the Geneva a forbid- this contribution to current thought: 
ding the political union of those coun-| “The b st American contribution to} 
@ tries, one group of judges, including those | peace would be minding our own business 
e@ of French and Italian nationality, held here in America and keeping prepared 
it to be so; another including those of for anything that may happen. Fewer 
American, British and German nation- peace committees, iess meddling in Eu- 
ality, that it was not. I enter into nO rope and Asia. more airships and subma- 
ee’ ~ to which ae a I rines would be our best peace eer e 
note only the assumption by American That was the peace program of the 
a. oe Sere’ _ read the os caveman. That was the erate peageaan 
lions filed, that the decision was political of Bismarck and the Kaiser. “he whole 
in ee: with the ene — course of history demonstrates the futility 
the judges were swayed by the views and of that program for ensuring peace. The 
desires of the foreign offices of their coun-  yery jar after the piece of political wis- 
tries, respectively. dom just quoted was published the press 
Of course, that imputation does not ex- carried the news that Japan had cordially 
tend to Mr. Kellogg. The American GOv- acquiesced in the plan of joint action on 
ees ma8 a on the a ree the part of the United States and the 
ion, and, for that matter, is utterly in- League. 
different to the question of wa But . Differences in Chaco 
if it had or if it were concerned as to And on the same day, the public was 
the matter of union, no American would ' informed that 19 American nations had 
think this Government would convey to pmikaad in cane 1 , 
: A ppeal to Bolivia and 
Judge Kelloge its hopes in the ee a Paraguay, where clashes haa occurred in 
ee eee are Se re character not unlike those in Manchuria 
what his decision should be. Nor would as Cemeaeted SNe. SE. Ae ee SU 
any American think differently of his | so. i neas sose their differences over 
decessor, the present Chief Justice, nor ' s a i ; en oe 
predet p nor |Chaco without resort to war. The “let 
or his predecessor, the eminent Jurist. -an fent” policy isn’t very strong, ap- 
John Bassett Moore, nor of any American a rentiy, with the people of this conti- 
lawyer at all likely to be elevated to a P ve Py peop - 
’ : nent. Nor should it be. 
place on the court. 2 ee What should be thought of a strong 
Vote of Various Nations man who sees two boys pummeling each 
But we are asked to believe that, though other into insensibility and passes by on 
our Government would not privately the other side? How well does one meet 
tender, 2 rome no al ty ae ihe demands of Sadenle who sean one 
vice, no other country wou xercise S riend afflicted with a homicidal rage 
restraint and no other judge exhibit forti- about to assault another without offering 
poe aang to —— and vonet wee a word to dissuade him from his felonious 
it offered. an ariseeism go iarther’ purpose? Shocking is the only way the 
Anzilotti of Italy voted with the majority. Seaman offered to keep hands off the 
It is to be gathered from current news| Sino-Japanese quarrel can be adequately 
that Italy is in no mood to advance the characterized. It would be nothing less 
— a < a anenee of if no account whatever were taken of 
pain was on that side though it ls popu- material gair or loss upon our part. But 
@ larly believed that the sympathies of that the dreadful experience, economically 
country were with the Central Powers in speaking, through which the world is pass- 
the war, and it is in the nature of a ing, has convinced all who think that the 
* revelation that the Government at Madrid | losses attendant upon war are borne by 
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is controlled from Paris. 
Guerrero of Salvador and Urrutia of 
Colombia voted for the French conten- 


all nations and not alone by the belliger- 
ents. 
A war in the Orient would, undoubtedly, 





}ter have brought 


Group of American Foreign Service Buildings at Tokyo, Japan 


YONSTRUCTION is in progress on a 
‘ group of buildings for the American 


( 


Foreign Service at Tokyo, Japan. An 
ambassadorial residence, a chancery for 


but after peace came we should have two 
impoverished nations as customers in that 
quarter of the world that now take an- 
flually of our products not less than 
$406,006,000 wortn. 

Meanwhile the Chinese ports would 
probably be blockaded shutting off entirely 
our growing trade with the celestial re- 
public, which now amounis to $300,000,000 
a year, and adding to the embarrassing 
unemployment problem that confronts us. 
We might, of course become involved in 
the quarrel by acting the part of peace- 
maker, though the chances of such ill- 
yuck are remote. But, however imminent 
is the risk it 
being drawn in should the fight get under 
way. 

Our enterprising traders would not 
tamely submit to the loss of business with 
China to the amount of $300,000,000 an- 
nually, and all sorts of controversies would 
promptly spring up with Japan over ef- 
forts to get goods into and out of China 
in spite of a blockade, or even in connec- 
tion with perfectly legitimate trade with 
Indo-China or India generally, on the one 
hand, and Siberia on the other, should 
Japan emulate or even imitate the naval 
policy of Great Britain in the World War 
prior to our entrance into it, or worse, 
though not so likely, adopt the “schreck- 


lichkeit” policy of Germany. Even so, 
}there is left out of the reckoning the 
chance, by no means remote, that Russia 


would get into the fracas and Europe, in| 


be set ablaze. 


Attitude on Averting War 
Harboring, apparently, the hope that the 
friendly offices of the United States and 
the League will prove futile, we are told 
that Japan never will get out 


consequence, again 








is no greater than that of! 


| 


of Man-| 
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the offices of the embassy, and two 
apartment houses to provide living 
quarters for representatives of the 


American Government stationed in the 
Japanese capital are being built. The 
work, 78 per cent forward on May 1, is 
approaching completion. Furniture for 
the Ambassador's residence has been se- 
lected and ordered and, for the apart- 
ment houses, has been purchased and 


Growin g Adoption of Air Transport 
By Business Interests Is Observed 


Improvement of Service and 


scribed as Important Factors 





American commerce and industry are 
making greater use of air transportation | 
because they are recognizing the savings | 
to be effected in traveling, corresponding, | 
and shipping by air, Col. Harry H. Blee, | 
Director of Aeronautic Development, De- | 
partment of Commerce, told the Aeronau- 
tical Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Philadelphia 
Section of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the Aero Club 
of Pennsylvania at a recent meeting in 
Philadelphia. 

Describing technicaY progress and im- 
provements in safety records accomplished 
by air transport companies in recent 
years, Col. Blee declared that airline ex- 
ecutives are awake to the necessity of con- 
sidering every item of service, of attack- 
ing common problems, and of meeting the 
pudlic’s demands The success already 
achieved leaves no room for doubt as to 
the stability and permanence of scheduled 
air transportation, he said. 


The day when flying was a fad has 


churia, just as we were told that she never | passed, he pointed out, and although the 


half apologies for her remaining are of- 
fered in the way of precedents of similar 
imperialistic agggressions on the part of 
other powers in days past, the effect. if 
not the purpose, of which is to spur the 
militarists of Japan to insist on staying 


in Manchuria, to extend the area occupied | 
|by them, and to precipitate the conflict 


With an arrogant show of superior pa- 
triotism, disregarding the intimate rela- 
tionship which has sprung up among the 


people of the world through the magical | 


improvements that a century and a quar- 
in the means of trans- 
communication, there are 


portation and 


those who stridentiy insist that our coun- | 


try do nothing to avert foreign wars, lest 
it be thereby drawn into them 
fect a keener solicitude for the American 
bov than those who regard it as in the 
interest of the same American boy to do 
something to avert wars into which he 
might be drawn. Both classes labor to the 
same end—to save the American boy from 
involvement in a war that is primarily 
no concern of ours. 

Favors Reasonable Plan 

conceding the high-mindedness 
isolationsists, those of 
in the do-nothing policy, 


While 
the 
concur 


of 
not 


though invective be hurled at us, our mo- | 


tives impugned, our patriotism questioned, 
we modestly maintain that ours is the 
more effective, the more Christian policy 
and, I may add, it has the approval, as I 


believe, of the vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people. — 

If anything that has been said is re- 
garded as either a eulogium or a defense 
of the League of Nations, the World Court, 
the Kellogg Pact, or any other particular 
compact or device the ostensible purpose 
of which is to avert war, I disclaim any 


purpose to constitute myself, at this time, 
the protagonist for any of them or any 
purpose except to combat opposition to all 
such and to cultivate a hospitable attitude 
toward any reasonable effert, either gen- 
eral or special, to banish war from our 
annals 
Passions Declared Unchanged 

It is a mistake to assume, as is often 
assumed, that such an attitude nega- 
tives the idea of a national defense policy 
and that those who adhere to it are will- 
ing to rely wholly upon international 
agreements, believing that a world regen- 
eration has ensued. Too well it is recog- 
nized that no such transformation has 
taken place. The League of Nations pre- 


supposes no such miraculous change. In- 
deed it is builded upon the idea that 
man is still afflicted with the passions 


that have bred war in the past and are 


likely to do so in the future—ambition 
greed, racial antagonism, commercial ri- 
valry. It is because they still influence 


human conduct and the course of nations 
that institutions like the League are 
brought into existence. Were such pas- 
sions banished from the earth’ there wert 
no need of restraining covenants : 

So, it is assumed, as stated, that there 
is some incompatability between the ad- 
vocacy of arrangements such as_ those 
mentioned and support of an adequate 
Army and Navy. It by no means fol- 
lows that because they are entered into 
the country is to be left to the precarious 
protection they afford, though a differ- 
ence of opinion as’ to what is an adequate 
Army and Navy may be expected be- 
tween those who attribute some virtue 
to them and those who believe them or 
profess to believe them utterly futile and 
who exhibit unrestrained glee at every 


| would get out of Shantung or Siberia, and | sporting phase still is 


They af-| 


us who do} 


tion, upon what improper consideration | feverishly stimulate trade in some lines, | appearance of failure through such to 


important, 
recognition 


aero- 
nautics today deserves as an 
j}important factor in commerce, industry, 
and transportation. The full text of an 
authorized summary of the address fol- 
lows: 

Air transport, the scheduled transporta- 
tion of mail, goods and passengers over 
| established airways, has developed in this 
;}country within the last five years from a 
| Single Government-operated transconti- 
nental air mail route to a well organized 
| Nation-wide system operated entirely by 
;}commercial enterprise. 


| 
| 


American Operators 
Covering 51,000 Miles 


At present American air transport com- 
|panies are operating routes aggregating 
32,000 domestic and 19,000 foreign miles 
of airways. The 625 airplanes and 725 
pilots employed in these operations are 
fulfilling schedules calling for the flying 
of over 150,000 miies every 24 hours, about 
40 per cent of which are flown during the 
night. 

With this extensive system of routes 
the air traveler may make a fast trip 
|}along any of the trunk lines, or he may 
use connecting lines for a journey from 
one corner of the country to another. 
The same applies to urgent correspond- 
ence, checks, documentary material 
special forms of express matter requiring 
quick delivery. Traffic .flowing over the 
lines is constantly increasing in volume 
In the last year and a half this incr € 
has been most marked in air passenger 
travel 

With some of these air travelers it was 
doubiless the sheer pleasure of  fiving 
that had the greatest appeal. But the 
thrill and novelty of flying no longer is 
regarded as an important selling 
There are large numbers of persons who 
do all of their traveling by air, when- 
ever possible, because it takes less of their 





time and because of the high quality of 
the service. 
The air lines are prepared to: serve 


effect adjustments of differences between 
nations or forestall a conflict of arms. 


Worse still, who exhibit a high degree 
of satisfaction at every failure of efforts 
to secure a limitation or reduction of 


armament by international agreement and 
assume a critical attitude toward every 
small measure of success which may at- 
tend any such. 

Despite disappointments, however, prog- 
ress toward world peace is being made; 
for though the cause, like freedom is 
often lost, it’s ever won. The conviction 
grows that, save when waged in the sacred 
cause of liberty, there is no profit in 
war for any of the participants and loss 
for all. Its horrors multiply. Then the 
mechanization of warfare is taking all the 
poetry out of it. The Charge of the Light 
Brigade could never have been written 
of a tank attack. Let no one despair 
Heaven is not reached at a single bound 
nor a warless world attained by any sin- 
gle step. The yearning for such, which 
it is the mission of the churches to stim- 
ulate, grows apace and it can not be 
that man who has conquered so many 
scourges of the race will not eventually 
find a way, though the task may be a 
tedious one, to eliminate the most hideous 
among them all, 








and | 


point. | 





Australian Trade 
For Year Declines 


Mining Alone, Because of Gov- 
ernment Encouragement, 
Shows an Increase 


| 


Production in all principal lines, except 
mining, declined in Australia during 1929- 
30, because of falling prices and in some 
instances to smaller yields, according to| 
statisti:s recently issued by the Common-| 
wealth Statistician, and received in the} 
Department of Commerce. The increase 
in the value of minerals recovered is at- 
tributed largely to Government encourage- 
;}ment of gold mining. 
| Pastoral industries suffered the greatest 
loss because of heavy declines in wool 
prices and a smaller clip. Agricultural 
values were affected by a smaller wheat 
}crop and lower prices. 

The following table gives in £1,000 the 
}value of production in various Australian 
industries during the 1929-30 and the two 
preceding years: 








1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 

Agricultural 89.440 77,109 
Pastoral 3 86.433 
Dairying 49.398 
Forestry and fisheries 11,371 
Mining 15.! 17.945 
Manufacturing 159.759 149.184 
Total 452,869 443.863 391,490 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


Treasury Criticized 
For Allowing Import 
Of Sumatra Tobacco 


5 
Photos by Horydezak 
acquired. The original appropriation by 
Congress of $1,250,000 has been supple- 
mented by an allocation of $55,000 from 
the Foreign Service Buildings Commis- 


sion. The architect is H. Van Burean 

Magonigle. The architect's design in Representative Treadw av 
perspective of the chancery and apart- ‘ ° ‘ 4 
ment houses, as they will be viewed Says American Growers 
from the ambassadorial residence, is Feel Ruling Conflicts 
shown; on the left is shown the design = 


of the ambassadorial residence, and, on 
the right, the front of the chancery. 
The plan of the grounds in Tokyo 
owned by the United States with the 
sites of the buildings is shown; the am- 
bassadorial residence is at the right of 
the middle of the picture, with the 
chancery on the extreme left and the 
apartment houses between; the land- 
scape plans call for a mirror pool and 
a swimming pool in the center of the 
grounds, a fountain and sunken gar- 


With Public Interest 


Criticism of the recent Treasury De- 
partment decision allowing Sumatra to- 
bacco to be imported into this country 
on the grounds that there is not a suf- 
ficient domestic supply to meet home con- 
sumption is voiced in a letter addressed 
recently by Representative Treadway 
(Rep.), of Stockbridge. Mass., to the Un- 
dersecretary of the Treasury, Ogden L, 


Mills. / 
This decision will allow the importation 


dens, tennis courts, formal gardens a 
drives and walks a other or es . a of Sumatra tobacco after Jan. 1, 1932. 
ag S and other ornamenta- | the ruling was made because domestic 
on. 


producers were said to be unable to meet 

the domestic demand for tobacco of the 

type of Sumatra, the Treasury explained 

when the decision was announced, 
Forced Labor Involved 

Under these circumstances, the importa- 
tion of Sumatra is permitted under the 
Tariff Act of 1930 which, however, pro- 
hibits in most cases the importation of 
commodities whose production has_ in- 
volved indentured or convict labor. (De- 
tails of this decision were published in the 
issue of Nov. 2.) 

The letter, which was made public Nov. 
10 by Mr. Treadway, calls to the attention 
of the Department the fact that 
Treadway requested the Department to 
permit American growers. interested in 
exclusion of the Sumatra product an op- 
portunity to analyze the statistical fig- 
ures of the Department on which the de- 
cision was based, adding that the request 
was not complied with 


Growers Protest 


| 
| 


| 


Extension of Routes Are De- 





commercial and industrial concerns and 
individuals by carrying mail and mer- 
chandise on which high-speed transit 
is desired. They stand ready to fly as 
passengers busy people who cannot afford 
to give up much time to traveling. More- 
| over, they are equipped to carry out these 
missions more rapidly than any other 
transportation agency. 

In general, the rates charged for pas- | 
senger, mail and express transportation 
by air are necessarily somewhat higher | 
than those of the other types of carriers, | 
but frequently the avoidance of a day’s 
interest On negotiable paper or the elimi- 
nation of a day of traveling results in 
an actual money saving that far out- 

The public is will- 


follows: 

You will recall my recent interview with 
you in which I requested that the tobacco 
growers interested in the exclusion of 
Sumatra tobacco be given an opportunity 
to analyze the statistical figures of the 
Treasury from which you expected to de- 
termine the quantity of wrapper tobacco 
produced in this country to meet com- 
mercial needs. My request was not com- 
plied with and your decision, adverse to 
American growers, was rendered upon ar- 
bitrary assumptions which my constitu- 
ents and others were given no chance to 


weighs the extra cost. 
ing to pay for superior, convenient, com- 
fortable, dependable, high-speed trans- 
portation service. This has been demon- 
strated in the past, as improved modes of 
travel were introduced, and is now being 


ea 
| evidenced in the patronage of scheduled 





Mr. | 


The full text of Mr. Treadway’s letter 
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Trade in Europe 
Still on Decline, 
Reports Reveal 





Unemployment Increases in 
France, While Political 
Uncertainty Affects Span- 
ish Business 


Trade and industry in Europe generally 
is still declining, according to radiogram 
and cablegram advices made public Nov. 
10 in a statement by the Department of 
Commerce giving the favorable and une 
favorable factors in the last week's devele 
opments in world trade. 

The Japanese public expects a further 
decline in yen exchange, and develop- 
ments are said to be generally favorable 
in Argentina. 

Unemployment increasing steadily 
and production is declining in France, 
while Spanish business is affected by po- 
litical uncertainty and trade in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece and Norway is un- 
favorable, it is explained. 


Full Text of Report 

The full text of the Department's state- 
}ment follows: 
| Both France and Czechoslovakia, which 
| began to feel the effects of the depression 
| later than most other countries, are now 
| 
| 


is 


being increasingly affected. In France, 
the heavy unfavorable trade balance is 
causing concern, unemployment is rising 
| steadily, and production is declining; in 
Czechoslovakia, there is a decline in busi- 
;ness in place of the usual Fall expansion, 
but foreign trade increased during Sep- 
tember with exports for nine months con- 
siderably exceeding imports. 

Political uncertainty is 


| preventing 


Spanish business from showing the nor- 
mal Autumn revival; agricultural prose 


pects, however, have been improved by the 
Page 9, Column 


{Continued on 2.) 





For Busy Men 





| 





FAST TRAINS 
_ Connecting Washington 


| 
} 


with 9 of America’s 10 
largest cities... 


EN of affairs, whose time 

is money, value the fast, 
flexible schedules of the Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Pennsylvania connects 9 
of the 10 largest cities in Amer- 
ica,and connects these cities with 
Washington without change. 


air transport lines. refute. If the Treasury estimates were Se : HM 
| An idea of the extent of American air | accurate, certainly no harm could have Chicago and Washington 
; transport operations may be had from|resulted from permitting a critical exam- 


ination of them; if they were inaccurate, 
fair play would have called for their revi- 
sion and correction. As an inevitable re- 
sult I have been waited upon by a com- 
mittee of growers who express their in- 
dignation in no unmeasured terms and 
who freely state they believe powerful in- 
terests have ceused an unfair ruling to be 
made, in a manner incompatible with the 
public interest This feeling of resent- 


| the fact that during the first half of 1931 
the scheduled services flew a total of ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 miles, an increase 
|of nearly 3,500,000 miles over the corre- 
sponding half of 1930. 


Describes Advantages 
Of Air Transport 


This development 


is founded primarily 


. ave hee tate, ns So 
| upon the following facts: (1) That ait ment could have been obviated by allow 

js ; gee jing the growers to offer rebuttal evidence. 

; transport offers greater speed than any ae rly quest the 

form of surface transportation. (2) That l urge you most strongly to request the 

n . . ““!) Secretary of the Treasury to withhold 


| the freedom of air transport from limita- | 
| tions imposed upon surface transportation 
|by topography enables it to offer ma- 
| terial savings in time in addition to those 
|made possible by the inherent speed of | 
the airplane, (3) That the operators are 


final decision for a brief time and to per- 
mit the growers an opportunity to exam- 
ine the Treasury figures and submit sup- 
plemental data. 





Theswift, luxurious Liberty Lim- 
ited leads the largest fleet of 
daily trains between Chicagoand 
Washington. 

Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Washington are connected 
by similarly flexible service. And 
there are ideal connections be- 
tween Washington and the far 
West. 


Boston—New York—Washington 





Three luxurious flyers daily speed 
between Boston and Washington 
without change; four speed be- 
tween New York and Washing- 
ton, leading a fleet of 18 trains. 
Throughout the business day, 
you can get a train every hour on 


paying special attention to the comfort! air transportation has become so impor- the hour from Washington to 

and convenience of their service in order| tant a part of scheduled operations in New York; virtually every hour 

that their passengers may be free to en-| the last two or three years, testifies to on the half-hour from New York 

joy to the utmost this scenic mode of|the increasing interest on the part of to Washington. 

travel with its freedom from dust and|the public in taking advantage of air | 

dirt. travel. But the question is often asked: Washington and St. Louis 
(4) That the safety and reliability of | ‘Who travels the air lines?” The answer and the Southwest 


air transportation is demonstrated by the 
day-in and day-out operations of our air 
lines. (5) That payment to air mail con- 
tractors now is on a space-mileage basis, 
and combined passenger and mail service 


is simple—the business and 
man, the vacationist and the sightseer 
the newlyweds and the shopper. In short 
the air passenger list is similar to that 
found on the best railroad trains. 


professional 


The American and ‘‘Spirit of St. 
Louis”’ lead a large fleet of trains 
daily between Washington and 
St. Louis. The American makes 


| is encouraged under the provisions of ex-| A factc’ which played an important ideal connections in St. Louis 
| wee ake mail segsiation. (6) sae care-|part in influencing the marked increase to and from the far Southwest. 
ul attention is being given to the selection air passenger siness for 1930 was ¢ se ious 
of logical routes and the provision ot aneeeiioe ee 3 etect aes tie oe ed te cen 
equipment adapted to the needs of the | first part of that year. Doubtless, many frat fan hundreds of daily Penn- 
ag gd oe me travelers had decided against air trans- evivania trains serving nine of 
} (7) lat alr lines are effecting ex-j| poration previously because they felt it was shin tas tananan citinel i 
changes of traffic with other carriers aan ten seueanioa for when a number of air the tom largest cities i Amaaeiam, 
are cooperating in the matter of schedules,| lines reduced their fares to a level ap- 
permitting ready connections when trans-| proximately equal to that of railroad plus PENNSYI VANI A 
ferring from one line to another or to} Pullman, they found themselves with so —— ao * 
}or from surface transportation systems.| many requests for reservations that they 


(8) That operators are cooperating in at- 
tacking a perplexing problem which has 
arisen in the development of other forms 
of transportation, namely, that of educat- 
ing the public to the advantages of the 
services offered, and of developing a de- 
mand for these services 

(9) That air lines are operating on more 
frequent and more convenient schedules 
and are keeping the fares as low as pos- 
sible, consistent with the services ren- 
dered. 


purchas ers away. 


circumstances and 


e 
little buyer a big 
Savings Effected 
By Business Interests 


American commerce and industry are 
recognizing the savings to be effected by 
flying their mail and certain classes of 
express matter, such as commodities of | 
relatively small volume and high intrinsic | 
value and perishable food products. From 
the standpoint of interest alone, the sav- 
ings represent a very substantial figure. 
The estimate has been made that $24,- 
000,000 in the form of bank clearings, re-| 
mittances, and negotiable securities arrive 
in New York City by air mail daily. Ob- 
viously, air mail is used for this purpose 
because of the savings involved. Nor is 
the air mail, which is now averaging 823,- | 
000 pounds per month, including about 
43,000 pounds per month of foreign air’ 
mail, made up entirely of business corre- 
spondence; considerable general and social 
correspondence is also taking to the air. 

The fact that the passenger phase of 
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‘False Assertions’ Also Made in Pamphlet on 
President’s Naval Policy, Special 
Committee Says in Report 


Chas. M. 
in Revue 
(Abstract 
1931.) 12 


Spanish 

des deux 
of thesis 

p. Urbana 


HE pamphlet of the Navy League, signed by William Howard Gardiner, its presi- 
ace regarding the naval policy of resident Hoover, contains “inaccuracies, 
false assertions and erroneous conclusions,” it is charged in the report of a Special 
Investigating Committee appointed bysthe President. The Committee’s report was 
submitted to the White House and released without comment there. Publication 
was begun in the issue of Nov. 10. The concluding section of the report follows in 


full text: 


Varagraph XVIII 
(Navy League's Statement) 
While, as Mr. ieee se the 
ministration had not had time, pre- 
anbably between President _ Hoover's 
prematurely reported conception of a 
naval holiday early last Summer and 
Sept. 23. “to survey this problem in so 


trayed 
1929) 


| ~~ ipa F . ; 5 : Pegues, 
of Ill., 


Ill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|you. This resolution, if passed at the 
| present session, will be presented to. the 
| next regular session and, if there ap- 
oe aia | proved, will be submitted to the people} 

}in the Autumn of 1933.” 

finding and the facing of facts that | The program also includes an amend- 
may refute one’s fancies although dodg- | ment to the 1931 appropriation act estab- 
ing them may invite refutation and de- | lishing an emergency fund to be expended | 
feat. upon the order of the Governor “in such} 
++ + ways as will best meet the unemployment | 
(Committee's Statement) emergency as it develops.” The money 
The ratios described have previously for this fund, under measures introduced, 
been shown to be incorrect and in the) is to be derived from a tax on cigarettes at | 
course of pointing out these inaccuracies| the rate of 1 cent for 10, and a tax on | 
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Stephens, Wm 
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il 2 Experiment Station of the National 
3 Bureau of Mines for testing the 
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craft 
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far as it relates to the Navy with that 
careful scrutiny which would enable us 
to give final approval at this moment, to 
any particular form,” the Navy League 
found ample time between Sept. 10, when 
Signor Grandi first voiced his proposal, 
and the 25th of that same month to | 
make a conclusive analysis of the actual 
and relative effects of a naval holiday | 
that would stop all building during 1932. 
The American-British-Japanese results 
of this, published under date of Sept 25, 
1931, are here shown in Table IV. r 
Table IV. Results of a naval holiday 

that would stop all auxiliary building 
during 1932. 

United States, A; British Empire, B; 

Cc. 

Oe oe nt completed ee 


! B as. 

_ ce 351,200 521,840 394,383 | 

aa 284,150 486,415 380,309 | 
67.050 35,425 14,074 
as in tons built 
A c 
88.0% 
84.9% 


Japa- 


At end of 1931 
At end of 1932......+- 


Decreases 
Per cent of treaty quot . 
16.7% | 
71.9% 


At end of 1931..... coe 53.2% 


At end of 1932 


a more accurate picture of the relation- 
ship between the fleets has been por- 
trayed. 

It is stated that the Navy League had 
prepared an analysis of the effects of the 
truce, but this again has already been 
demonstrated to have been incorrect. The 
facts on which correct assertion might 
have been, based were easily ascertainable 
from pubfic deliberations and documents. 


Paragraph XXI 
(Navy League’s Statement) 

The latter seems to have overtaken 
the scheme to stop all naval pbuilding 
during 1932; for there emerged from the 
fog of generalities at Geneva a definite 
invitation, on Sept. 30, not to stop all 
naval building but merely that no new 
keels should be laid down*’during the 
12 mgnths beginning Nov. 1, 1931. 

~+ + 


(Committee’s Statement) 

This is the only indication throughout 
the pamphlet of what the truce really in- 
volves. As previously inted out, most of 
the statement, as well as all the tables 


;a 


billboards at the rate of 3 cents per square 
foot, plus an annual license fee. 

Other amendments provide additional 
funds for the Departments to enable them 
|to increase employment for such purposes 
}as the advancement of tree planting, for- 
estry and fire protection in the State for- 
ests, the promotion of relief to the indi- 
gent sick and injured, the protection of 
health, building construction, etc. 

Referring to the proposed Constitutional 
amendment authorizing a bond issue, Gov- 


ernor Pinchot said he has “every confi- | 


dence in the passage of this amendment 
and the repayment of the funds con- 
tributed to the Commission and those ex- 
pended under its direction by local govern- 
ments, both because it will be recognized 
by all good citizens as a sacred obligation 
of the Commonwealth and because tax- 
payers throughout Pennsylvania will be 
interested in its passage.” 
Looking to the Future 

Because another such situation is not 
| impossible in the future, the message said, 
second constitutional amendment 
recommended permitting emergency loans 
to an amount not exceeding $20,000,000 to 


is | 


use in mines is shown. An elec- 
trical engineering laboratory in 
which large pieces of equipment 
are examined to determine their 
safety for use in explosive at- 
mosphere is shown at the upper 
left. Men undergoing training to 
work’ while wearing oxygen- 
breathing apparatus in an _ ir- 
respirable atmosphere is shown at 
the right; these men are abso- 
lutely independent of the outside 
air. A view of a gallery for test- 
ing electric equipment in an ex- 
plosive atmosphere is shown below. 
Research work conducted at the 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station to 
determine the safety of electric 
equipment is described in the ac- 
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|except table V, either support or leave 
juntouched the assumption that all con- 
struction would be stopped. 


Decreases 
Ratios 
At end of 1931 


| be expended for relief made necessary by 


Henry. 
| disasters, epidemics or economic depres- 


208 p 


| 
| 
companying article prepared by | 


“48% 3.1% ; Clay, 
a 1% engineers of the Bureau of Mines. ie 


unemployment 
lem 


Macmillan & co 


At end of 1932 


Increases 


*Percentages of ‘gains. 0.0% 15.5% 


*The percentage relationships that the in- | 
creases fi ratios shown in line 9 bear respec- | 
tively to the corresponding ratios as given in| 
line 7. The British-Japanese gains over the | 
United States average 17.5%. 

* ) = 


(Committee’s Statement) 


The inference that the American Gov-| 
ernment had time to study the question 
of a naval holiday, since early last Sum- 
mer is based on the incorrect assumption 
made in paragraph 15 ‘see comments on 
this paragraph) that this Government 
was already considering such a holiday 
when the Secretary of State went to 
Europe. While, subsequent to Mr. Mus- 
solini’s first voicing of the general idea 
of a naval holiday, this Government nat- 
urally made various analytical studies as| 
to the possibilities and consequences of al 
holiday, it had before it no concrete pro- 

osal prior to the introduction in the 

hird Committee of the Scandinavian res- | 
olution on Sept. 11. Mr. Grandi’s original 
suggestion made before the Assembly on 
Sept. 8 was too vague and general to 
constitute a definite proposal on which 
technical studies could be based. It was 
not possible for the American Govern- 
ment to comment in detail on the Grandi 
roposal, owing to lack of details as to 
ow these holidays were to be carried out. 
Not until Sept. 22 did the Italian dele- | 
gation introduce a concrete proposal in 
the form of an alternative to the Scan- 
dinavian resolution. Mr. Wilson's state- 
ment was made on the following day, 
Sept. 23. The final draft, which differed 
materially from earlier drafts was not 
adopted by the Assembly until Sept. 29. 
All these drafts, including a number of 
modifications studied in the drafting com- 
mittee, were carefully examined from 
every point of view by the appropriate 
branches of the American Government. 
As a result it was able on Oct. 29—i. e., 
one month after the adoption by the} 
League Aseembly of the final draft—to 
declare its acceptance of the proposed 
truce. ‘ 

The Navy League, on the other hand, 
claims that it was in a position to make 
a “conclusive analysis” of the nayal holi- 
day by Sept. 25, i. e., several days before 
the final draft of the Third Committee 
emerged. This “conclusive analysis” has 
been shown in the preceding paragraphs 
to be inaccurate, misleading and based 
on false assumptions. By devoting more 
time to its analysis, the Navy League 
might have come to a more correct un- 
derstandine of the situation. 

As the final terms for the proposed 
truce had been outlawed Sept. 29 and Mr. | 
Gardiner’s pamphlet was not published} 
until Oct. 28 there was ample time in| 
which to correct the false assumptions | 
upon which Table IV is based. Table IV} 
is therefore obviously misleading. 

Reference to paragraph 21 of the} 
pamphlet shows that Mr. Gardiner was! 
familiar with the actual terms of the 
proposed holiday. 


Paragraph XIX 


(Navy League's Statement) 
| 


Lest it be mistakenly inferred that 
the Navy League is opposed to a naval 
holiday, it may be well to recall that. 
at the outset of that analysis, we said 
that “the Navy League is most heartily 
in favor of a naval holiday along any 
rational lines that will definitely hel 
the United States Fleet to approac 
nearer to parity with the British fleet 
and to the ratios of the London Treaty 
with that of the Japanese” and thus 
tend to close the existing gap. But 
that “any holiday move by American of- 
ficials tending to widen that gap would 
not only be to serve the interests of 
other countries rather than those of the 
United States, but would be to go back 
on and to stultify the vaunted accom- 
plishments of the Hoover Administration 
at the London Naval Conference; for 
the prospect of our virtually catchin 
- to the treaty ratios by about the en 
of the London Treaty was the very bait 
held out to the country by those officials 
who led it into that treaty.” And the 
Navy League stood by that position 
when, under date of Oct. 7, it heartily 
approved the principle of a naval holi- 

ay proposed on Oct. 5, by Senator 

wanson 
~+ + 
(Committee's Statement) 


The proposed truce would not “widen 
the gap” as is implied by the Navy League, | 
since it would merely maintain the status 
quo. As has been previously explained, 
it does not prevent the United States | 
from catching up to the tonnage levels 
of other powers by the end of the London 
Naval Treaty period. 


Paragraph XX 
(Navy League’s Statement) 

As such a naval holiday as President 
Hoover seemed to favor, if we may judge 
from Mr. Wilson's statement, would 
change the initial American-British- 
Japanese ratios for auyxiliaries from 
10.0-14.8-11.2 to 10.0-17.1-13.4, thus 
widening the gap in the ratios and yield- 
ing the British and Japanese an aver- 
age gain of 17.5 per cent over the United 
States in these respects, it appeared in- 
conceiva’ le that any informed American 
Official could approve of a naval holi- 
day that would thus result. But an 
obvious although, as we shall see anon 
ape not the basic explanation would 

e that President Hoover, in spite of 
his partiality to fact-finding commis- 
sions, had not taken the precaution to 
have such an analysis made as was 
easily done entirely within the Navy 
League in less than 100 man-hours of 
work. Yet it is natural to avoid the 


|Mage now a 


| truce 


I { This para- 
graph, in finally admitting the facts, en- 
deavors to 


struction already under way merely after 
the defeat of earlier efforts to stop such 
construction. As pointed out previously 
(paragraph 17), it was never contemplated 
that such construction should be aban- 
doned. 

The inclusion of a series of tables, 
known to be obsolete by the Navy League 
at the time the statement was issued, 
should have been so labelled to avoid mis- 
leading the public. 


Paragraph XXII 


(Navy League’s Statement) 

Under date of Oct. 7, 1931, the Navy 
League published its analysis of the 
actual and relative results to be ex- 
pected from the proposal made by the 
League of Nations. What seem to be 
the most likely results are summarized 
in Table V 
Table V.—Results of a naval holiday that 
would ban the laying of any new keels, other 


sion, after approval by one Legislature and 


: J I | by a vote of the people, instead of by two 
give the imprgssion that the| 
truce permits the continuation of con-/| 


Legislatures as at present provided. 
“The most important item in the pro- 
gram for work-relief,” it was stated, “is 


gallon, in addition to the tax of 3 cents 
now levied, the proceeds to go into the 
motor license fund for roads. 

“The amount of this increase has been 
set at Z cents rather than 1 cent with 
full knowledge that the 2-cent increase 
will be harder to pass than an increase 
of half that amount and also harder to 
collect, but with the conviction that the 
amount of money supplied by an increase 
of a single cent will not be sufficient to 





| 
| 


than half the tonnage now appropriated for, | 


between Nov. 1, 1931, and Nov. 1, 1932. 


Totals of Tonnages Built and Building 
United British Japanese 

States Empire Empire 
Nov. 1, 1931 ......456,050 615,632 481,714 
Nov. 1, 1932 ......391,580 574,332 


Decreases ...... +. 64,470 41,300 

Per Cent of Quotas Built and B 
United 
States 


uilding 

British Japanese 
Empire Empire 
107.5% 
104.2%, 


Nov. 
Nov. 


i, 
1, 


| visions 


466,830 | 


14.884 | vork-relief in the more thickly 


|communities chiefly 


"3.3% | 
lof the bills before you would permit, but 


United 
States 


British 

Empire 
13.5 
14.7 


Japanese 
Empire 
10.5 
11.9 


1.4 


Nov 
Nov. 
1.2 
8.8% 
"The percentage relationships that the in- 
creases in ratios bear respectively to the cor- 
responding ratios as of Nov. 1, 1931. The Brit- 
ish-Japanese gains over the 
average 11 per cent. 
-~+ + 
(Committee's Statement) 


While the previous tables set forth in 
this statement of the Navy League show 


Increases k 
Percentages of gains* 0.0% 


that the conclusions reached therein were | 


untenable in the 
then available, it 
give the full result 


light of information 


the reservations of certain countries are 
yet to be studied by all before the extent 
of application of the truce, or its ef- 
fectiveness can be guaged. In consequence, 
any table purporting to show its results 
must be based on an assumption. The 
assumption contained in Table V that the 
naval holiday would ban the laying of 
any new keels, ented en half the ton- 
) ppropriated for, has no s 

foundation although it is made — 
appear in the pamphlet under discussion. 


Paragraph XXIII 
(Navy League’s Statement) 
Here, again, we find that proposals 
voiced through the League of Nations 
would militate particularly against the 
United States while especially favorin 
the British and Japanese. For the initia 
ratio of 10.0-13.5-10.5 would be changed 
to 10.0-14.7-11.9, thus widening the gap 
between our fleet of auxiliaries and the 
treaty ratio of 10.0-10.2-6.8 and yielding 
the British and Japanese an average 
gain of 11 per cent over the United 
States. 
(Committee's Statement) 
See comment on preceding paragraph. 


Paragraph XXIV 
(Navy League’s Statement) 

The Navy .League has taken what 
steps are within its power to make 
known its analysis of the League of 
Nations design for a holiday in naval 
building not only to President Hoover 
but to every Member of his Cabinet, 
to every Member of Congress and to 
the press of the country. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that the facts are 
known. It follows that if President 
Hoover's Administration accepts the pro- 
posal made by the League of Nations, 
it does so knowing that its action spe- 
cifically serves British and Japanese in- 
terests to the prejudice of analogous in- 
terests of the United States although the 
responsibility of the President is pri- 
marily to and for the United States 
But, as suggested above, we should look 
deeper than lack of knowledge of the 
facts for an understanding of the Presi- 
dent’s policy as to the Navy. 

“+ + 
(Committee’s Statement) 
_As has been previously set forth the 
Navy League’s analysis of the proposed 

' Is incorrect and does not accord 
with the facts. Consequently, in the light 
of the foregoing information. the state- 
ment that the proposal “specifically serves 
British and Japanese interests to the 
prejudice of analogous interests of the 
United States” is not justifiable. It has 


been demonstrated that the criticisms of | 


the truce set forth are based on errone- 


ous premises (in particular, the assump- | 


tion that construction in progress would 
be suspended) and inferences as to the 
attitude of this Government. The position 
of the United States, with respect to the 
truce, is set forth in its reply to the in- 
vitation to participate, as follows: 

“The Secretary of State presents his 
compliments to the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations, and with reference 
to the latter’s note of Qct. 2 with regard 
to an armaments truce’ proposed by the 
Assembly, has the honor to make the fol- 
lowing declaration: 


| “The Government of the United States | Castle Jr., Ernest Lee Jahncke. 


13.3% | 


United States | 


is as yet impossible to| 


S of a truce which has | 
not yet been made effective. In particular | 


—_ the needs of our people for work- 
relief. 

“It is proposed to collect the 2 cents 
for two years. To repeal the tax at the 
next regular session if it 
unnecessary will be easier than to extend 
it if one year is found to be too short. 

Road Work Proposal 

“Another measure permits the Depart- 
ment of Highways, with the approval of 
the Governor and the political subdi- 
involved, to take over for con- 
struction or resurfacing, wholly or par- 
tially at the Commonwealth's expense, 
roads, highways, roads, or streets any- 
where in Pennsylvania where distress is 
greatest, but not to maitnain them. 

“This measure is intended to supply 
settled 
to men with de- 
pendents who, because they must remain 
with their families, can not be employed 
in the open country. * * * 

“Because of unemployment, thqusands 
of our citizens are losing their homes. One 


not require, under proper safeguards, the 


| postponement of tax sales of real estate 


|from year to year until the present de-| 
| pression has passed. This bill, if passed, | 


will relieve distress in a most important 
way.” s 
Governor Pinchot asked for authority 


| has received the resolution of the Council | 


of the League of Nations of Sept. 30, 1931, 
suggesting an armaments truce and de- 


| clares that, without prejudicing its position 
|at the forthcoming General Disarmament 


Conference or affecting any proposal it 


it is prepared, for the period of one year 
beginning Nov. 1, 1931, to accept the truce, 
provided that like action is taken by the 


“"It is the understanding of this Gov- 


apply to construction which had begun 
or for which contracts had been let prior 
to its entry into force. 

“*The Government of the United States 
hopes that by a unanimous acceptance of 
this truce an atmosphere of confidence 
will be created which will prevent com- 
petition in armaments and prepare the 
ground for the successful conclusion of 
the General Disarmament Conference.’”’ 


Paragraphs XXV-XLVII 
(Navy League’s Statement) ; 

(Paragraphs 25 and 26, together with 
aragraphs 27-47 embodying a personal 
etter dated Nov. 14, 1930, to the_New 
York Herald Tribune from the Presi- 
dent of the Navy League, reprinted 
in the pamphlet under review, relate 
primarily to the immunization of food 
supplies.) 

+++ 


(Committee's Statement) 

The subject matter of these paregraphs 
relating to the immunization of food sup- 
plies in time of war consists largely of 
expressions of Mr. Gardiner’s personal 
ps gen as publically expressed by him 
about a year ago, and now incorporated 
in the Navy League statement. 


Paragraphs XLVIII-XLIX 


(Navy League's Statement) 

would be difficult to express too 
much regret that the most human- 
itarian otf pacific intentions had led 
President Hoover into exhibiting the 


It 





abysmal ignorance of why navies are 
maintained and of how they are used 
to accomplish their major mission that 
his proposal to immunize seaborne food 
supplies displayéd to those, here and 
abroad, who are intimately conversant 
with maritime matters. For acceptance 
of his suggestion would have worked 
not only diametrically counter to the 
interests and weight of the United 
States in world affairs but, in effect, 
would have made for bigger and bloodier 
wars. And yet such is the psychology 
that is not only controlling our in- 
ternal naval policy but oes its 
external subordination to those for- 
eign naval powers. 
however, to 
said above if we 


It has been necessary, 
say what has been 
are to have a real appreciation of the 
impelling motives back of President 
Hoover's efforts, at every turn, to re- 
strict, to reduce and to. starye the 
United States Navy—under the present 
plea of budget limitation on which we 
may have further cause to comment.— 
Navy League of the United States, by 
William Howard Gardiner, President. 

-~+ + 
(Committee’s Statement) 

These aragraphs contain no state- 
ments of fact but consist solely of general 
opinions and conclusions. 

The committee finds that in its entirety 
Mr. Gardiner's statement contains many 


inaccuracies, false assertions and errone- | 


ous conclusions, and that his assumption 
as to the President's attitude toward the 
Navy is wholly unwarranted. 

Done at Washington, D. C., this sixth 
day of November, 1931. 

John Hays Hammond, Chairman; Hugh 
Rodman, Eliot Wadsworth, William 


an emergency gasoline tax of 2 cents per | 


is found to be| 


may desire to submit to that Conference, | 


other principal military and naval powers. ' 


ernment that the proposed truce shall not | 


to appoint an unpaid commission to act 
with representatives of other States in 
negotiating an interstate compact looking 
to the 
coal industry? 

He asserted that there are several men 
in Pennsylvania whose share of the gen- 


carry the entire burden of the State in 
caring for the unemployed this Winter 
without lowering his own scale of living. 
He urged that the load “should be car- 
ried by those who can carry it with the 
least personal sacrifice.” 

“In spite of the unique accuracy with 
{which the percentage of unemployment 
in Pennsylvania has ben ascertained,” the 
Governor continued, “it is not possible 
{to estimate with equal closeness the 
amount of relief which will be required. 
We do not know whether the Winter will 
be mild or hard. We do not know how 
far indusirial recovery may reduce un- 
employment before next Spring; nor can 
we predict that the percentage of unem- 
ployment will be no larger in March than 
in October. 

“For these reasons, I have suggested 
no limit in the law to the amount which 
should be raised for the work of the 
Commission on Unemployment Relief. 





even with the Federal assistance which 
will doubtless be supplied, we shall re- 
quire contributions in a sum _ approxi- 
mating $35,000,000 from this source alone 
if the unemployed are to be protected 
against even the worst of the suffering 
which will otherwise be inevitable.” 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 


The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 


numbers, should be given. 


Schedule of Sailings, Nov. 1. 1931, to Dee. 15, 
1931, No. 120. U. S. Shipping Bd. Merchant 
Fleet Corp. (23-26331) 

|Rept. on Collection of Insects of Order 
Trichoptera from Siam and China—No. 2891, 
Proceedings of U. S. Natl. Museum, Vol. 79. 
Free. 

Agricl. Situation—Vol. 15, No. 11, Nov. 1, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
25 cents a year 

Monthly Summary of Foreign 
U. S.. Part I, Sept., 1931. Bur. of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 a year. 

(14-21465) 
1931—Vol. 





1931, 
(Agr. 26-1797) 
Commerce 


Monthly Weather Review, Aug.. 
| Ho. g. 
| Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 
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| STATE PUBLICATIONS 


| AND BOOKS 


| Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


N. ¥.—Laws Affecting Aviation of State. Pub. 
by State Comm. on Aviation. Albany, 1931. 

Ill.—Statistical Rept. of Supt. of Public In- 
struction, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Fran- 
cis G. Blair. Supt. of Public Instruction. 
Springfield, 1931. 

Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Public Welfare for 
yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930. Submitted to Sen. 
and House of Rep. by Richard K. Conant, 
Comr. Boston, 1931. 

Wash.—Suppl. to Revenue 
Tax Comm. March 1, 1926. Embracing 
Laws of 1927, 1929, 1931. Olympia, 1931. 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Correction. for 
yr. ended Nov. 30. 1930. 
and House of Rep. by A. Warren Stearns, 
M. D., Comr. Boston, 1931. 

| Va.—Rept. of State Litrary Bd. and State 

| Librarian, July 1, 1930, to Je. 30. 1931. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. Richmond, 1931 

Ariz.—Journal of House of Rep. 10th Legisl., 
Jan, 12-Mar. 4, 1931. Phoenix. 1931. 

Oreg.—Course of Study, Elementary Schools, 
History Civics, 1931. C. A. Howard, Supt. of 
Public Instruction. Salem, 1931. 

Course of Study, High Schools, Social 
Studies, 1931. C. A. Howard, Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Salem, 1931 

Course of Study Elementary 
Geography, 1931. C. A. Howart 
Public Instruction. Salem, 1931. 

23rd Ann. Rept. of Ins. Comr., for c. yr. 
1930. Submitted to Gov. by A. H. Averill, 
Comr. Salem, 1931. 

Inheritance Tax Laws, Effective 
1931. Issued by Rufus C. Holman, 

| Treasr. Salem, 1931. 

Conn.—Motor Vehicle Laws, Rev. to 
1931. Office of Comr. of Motor 
Robbins B. Stoeckel, Comr. 
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State 
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Vehicles, 
Hartford, 1931. 
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In ordering, full title, and not the card | 


Electrical A pparatus for Mines Tested 


eral wealth is so great that each could} 


To Reduce Hazard From Explosions 


| Cofer, David B. 


| 


| Corwin, 


Work of Bureau of Mines in Determining Safe Types of | 
Machinery Described by Federal Engineers 


By A. C. Fieldner and Alden H. Emery 
Engineer and Assistant to Engineer, Division of Experiment Stations, United States 
Bureau of Mines 


Have you ever pulled an electric plug 
from its socket in a dark room and seen 
a brief flash of fame? Perhaps at night 
you have watched sparks jump from the 
trolley pole of a street car to the trolley 
wire whenever the two were slightly sepa- 
rated. If so, you_realize that from the 
use of electricity in coal mines you have 
a possible source for the ignition of flam- 
mable or explosive mixtures of gas or coal 
dust and air which may inadvertently 
be present in the atmosphere of any mine. 
It is known that electric sparks have ig- 
nited such mixtures and cause tremendous 
explosions, which have resulted in the 
wholesale destruction of life and property. 
The elimination of the sources of ignition 
of such 
mount importance. 

There was a time when the miner dug 
coal from the ground with a pick; now he 
manipulates a huge electrical machine 
which does the work for him. Until re- 
cently, men loaded the coal by hand into 
cars; now many mines rely on 
loading machines. Once horses and mules 
pulled the little cars full of coal; now 
trains of large cars are made up and 
| hauled by electric locomotives. 

Most operations within some modern 
mines are as thoroughly mechanized as 
those in an up-to-date factory. 
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chines are usually driven by electricity, 
and with the increase of electrical equip- 
;}ment has come an increased danger of 
electrical ignition of explosive mixtures 
present in the atmosphere. Modern ef- 
ficiency demands these tools; we can not 
eliminate electricity from mines, there- 
- we must take steps to make it harm- 
ess. 

From its establishment in 1910, the Bu- 
reau of Mines has been continuously en- 
gaged in a study of the proper design 
of electrical equipment to minimize this 
|hazard. At present, 13 trained engineers 


voluntarily 
turers, 
safety. 


submitted by the manufac- 
meet a minimum _ standard 
Not only are the detailed drawings 


studied to determine whether the method | 


of assembly jis fundamentally 
the equipment*is minutely examined and 
eventually tested in a gallery containing 
an explosive atmosphere. Here, 15 to 50 
tests are made on the dangerous com- 
ponent parts of a large assembly, trained 
observers watching for any sign of failure. 


Bureau Approves 
Electrical Equipment 


If electrical equipment meets these 
| stringent tests it is designated as “per- 
missible” for use in gassy or dusty coal 
mines, and the manufacturer is allowed 
to attach an “approval plate” bearing the 
| seal of the Bureau of Mines to duplicates 
of the machine tested. Approximately 
400,000 pieces of apparatus bearing the 
approval plate of the Bureau of Mines 
are in use today, thus considerably re- 
| ducing the harzards attendant upon coal 
ning. 

In the development of these standards, 
many laboratory experiments are con- 
ducted. For example, the Bureau's ap- 
| proval system recently has been extended 
to cover electric cables. These cables are 
subject to varied abuses in mines. Tests 
were developed to show their resistance to 
bending, abrasion, stretching, and smash- 
ing under car wheels. It was found that 
cables were being constructed which could 
be bent 5,000 times or run over 20 times 
by a loaded mine car weighing 7%4 tons 
without failure. Such durability was not 
general when the first tests were made, 
/but since the attention of cable manu- 
facturers was called to existing weak- 
nesses they have improved their product. 

Fundamental work of a related nature 
has been conducted. This has included 
a study of the ease of ignition of gas 
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1.00 


mixtures is therefore of para-| 


electric | 


The ma-| 


determine whether the various machines, | 


of | 


mixtures, ignition by heated surfaces, 
flame propagation, and other factors. 

Spectacular as are those mine catas- 
trophies ‘described in the article of Oct. 
28, 1931), which wipe out lives in a whole- 
sale fashion, they are not responsible for 
as many fatalities as the day-to-day 
falling of rock in a mine. Because only 
one, two, or a few men are killed at a 
| time, accidents of this type escape atten- 
| tion, although their aggregate effects are 
| more disastrous than explosions. An aver- 
j; age of 3% lives are lost each day in our 
}6,000 coal mines form this cause alone. 
| The Bureau of Mines has therefore un- 
dertaken a study of methods for the re- 
duction of this hazard. Although it 
| too early to evaluate the results achieved, 
| it is believed that practices are definitely 
being improved. 


Fatalities Caused 


By Falling of Rock 


Seven hundred men caught underground 
by mine fires or explosions owe their lives 
to the prompt erection of barricades. 
Many of these were constructed in ac- 
cordance with Bureau of Mines recom- 
mendations based on a study of hundreds 
ot such accidents. This is only one ex- 
ample of the Bonservation of life resulting 
from the extended investigation of mine 
explosions by this Bureau. 

Other investigations have included 
study of the treatment of mine timber, 
causes of mine fires, methods of under- 
ground loading, and other similar studies 

The Safety Division of the Bureau of 
Mines also maintains at the Pittsburgh 
Experiment Station an office, a laboratory 
for testing breathing apparatus, and a 
safety station for the training of men in 
|}the mineral industries in first-aid and 
mine-rescue work. 

This enterprise is conducted independ- 
ently of the experiment station organiza- 
tion and is therefore not described in this 
series*of articles. One of the main duties 
of this division is to bring the results 
of the work described in this article and 
those which have preceded it forcibly be- 
| fore the operating men and to sell them 
on such safe practices. 
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Attracting nation-wide 
comment for its unvary- 
ing ability not only to 
make money but to sta- 
bilize production and 


employment — investigators 


have found one outstanding 


reason for General’s success: 


no compromise with quality. 


And in these times when the 
best costs so little the demand 


—goes a long way 
to make friends 


for Generals is steadily in- 
creasing. Get Generals now. 


They’re the best buy in tires 
today—for safety and for econ- 
omy. The General Tire and 
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schools, $600, $4,000 and $3.000. Johnson City, 


\ ‘Awards for Public Construction hospital, g2igo00) “Meanie. “went Business in Fi oreign Countries (i288 2 Sere Gilk Baby-shoes 


9 | hibition Purchasing emphasis is on the 
Texas small car classes. 


Amount to 29 Millions for Week 2: gerne, 4s Analyzed in Weekly Survey igs j.0. sate] Not Assessed as 





of revival More cotton spinning mills are 
shops, dope storage warehouse and boiler being reopened and weavers are expanding 


house, $679,000; high school, $23,690. Tomball, their activity. Cloth business has somewhat 
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ception of India, are showing increased in- 
County, bridge repair, $2,295. Huntsville, hos- « 
pital, $10,000. San Antonio, church, $15,000 
Tarrant County, Plover Road bridge project 


terest. 
A better tendency is apparent in the wool 


manufactures trade. Rayon business is more Customs Court Finds They 
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dent's Unemp oyvment rganization No. 142, $19,919; Albright bridge project No. ECENT business and industrial developments in Europeah countries are re- |active.. All phases of the silk industry report 7 ‘ 
- 371, $32 333; Handley-Elderville bridge project viewed in the weekly survey of world trade just made public by the Department | marked | improvement IP edo OE By Were Properly Subjected 
? 254. 7,157: andley paving project No. cates we J al ‘ € y trade until Christmas is expected. 
; 01. S3411: ‘matntenatice GE toeds, Sa0iGnO: of Commerce The survey is based on reports from trade commissioners stationed | phe Northern Ireland linen trade is experienc- To 90 Per Cent Dut as 
A WARDS of public and semipublic construction contracts during the week totaled maintenance of county buildings. $30,000., in various trade centers abroad. The section of the survey dealing with European (ing improved demand in practically all lines hf 
. cee ahi ali tan . ; ' reant ; Austin County, Bradbury School, $1,834; Ken- ountries follows in : After a period of considerable activity follow- 4 e 
$28,978,978, according to a statement Nov. 9 by the President's Organization on | Aisin County, Bradbury, School, $Lagt: en. | c tull text Cie | tig tnte Maepreciation of the pound, tne niae| Embroidered Articles 
Unemployment Relief. (The ee ie ae ub dows 30 a \ rs rare Of | School, $500. Cotulla, court house. $90,000 Bul P and leather trade is now more nearly nor- ee 
the list of projects were printed in the issue of Nov* 10.) e list proceeds as | Marlin, public park, $15,000; street improve- ulgaria . rei -;mal. The volume of business in both ,¥v ; . re 
follows: ite ments, $35,000. Nacogdoches, new city water 2 6 : future commitments because of foreign eX-| branches, however, continues to show im-| NEW YorK, Nov. 10.—Embroidered silk 
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000 Maysville, improving water works, $50 
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Olive Street, $32,559 Cape Girardeau, addi- 
tion to fire department. $4.000 
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Nebraska: Omaha. grading County Road No 
30, $4,000. Hastings, horse barn $12,000 
Omaha, administration building, $20,000 
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New Jersey 


New Jersey: Atlantic Township, gravel sur- 
facing Marlboro-Red Bank Road, Section No 
1, $5,946. Camden, alterations to Armory. $1.- 
844. East Orange, grading. surbing and pav- 





ing work, $3.260 Frelinghuysen, gt sur- 
facing Marksboro-Kerrs Corner Road 5,100 
Lodi, sanitary sewer. $5.040. Mercer inty 





Storm Drain No. 16-B, $652; storm drain 
Ewingsville Road, $588. Shrewsbury. addition 
to school, $2,800. South Orange. paving work 
$2,400. Bergen County, grading. paving. paint- 
ing, fencing and bridge work, etc $350,000 
Denville, paving Foster Avenue, $4,350 East 
Orange, parisn house, $45,000. Hohokus, pav- 
ing and grading Darlington Road, $40,869 
@WMontclair, alterations and addition to school 
$373.12] Rahway, alterations to church, $6.- 
600 Avalon, water 2 sewer laterals, $14.000 
repairing bridges. $ 2 Cape May County 





















road surfacing, $9,4€ Elizabeth, post o 
$42,860 Glen Rock. alteration to 
plant. $7,000 Tenafly, garage, $1.000 
sanitary sewer, $1,575 Asbury Park 1 
$9.500 Shatham, storm drain sewer. $20.000 
road work, $25,000; sidewalk and curb work, | 
$10,000. | 
J y | 
New York 
New York Jamaica, alters is to towr 
hall, $2.023. -atachogue water cul- 
vert, $9,918. Queens, regula grading. pav- 
ing curbing al 


work, Myrtle 
storm drains eate 
De Sales Parochial School $175,000 Carle 
Place, sidewalks, $3,210. East Northport, side- 
walk, $3.940 Easton, school, District No. 8, 
$3,000 Huntington Station. paving New York 





Avenue, $8.381 Jamaica, alterations to King 
mansion, $2.235 Mount Vernon, addition to 
school, $21,200. New Rochelle, building club- | 
house from residence $9,090 New York 


dredging work, $58,982. Orange County, bridge 
reconstruction, $16 Ossining, warden's 
residence, $50,000. Qu 1s, widening and pav- 
ing work, $10,3¢ New Brighton, add- 
in $233.000. Carle Place 
33 Greenburgh service 
int Pleasant, paving Wil- 
$40,063 New York City pa- 





















ior terations to power house and build- 

t t to nurses’ home 1,964,780. Ny- 

1 improvements, $12,000 Pelham | 

Bay Park. so memorial, $83,000 Rich- 


272. Sea Cliff, pav- 


Thiells, barns, 


: colony dormitory, 
$9226.250. Yor house and storm § sewer, 


mond, sanitary 
¥ Sea C€ 
Sairy build 











9,201 Buffalc church $65,000 
lling water ines, $70.000 Co- 

\ road project Ne 3, $20,000; 
$84,000; No. 5, $52,000; No. 6, $20,000 






7, $80,000; Ne 8. §$ 
maintenance and repair 
Comstock sewage disposa 
Guilford 

Hamburg 

$8,000. Mi 
Rochelle, naval and i 
Olean, adding fire escapes 
Rochester relief sewer 

church and social unit, $75,573 
way bridge substructure over Hudson 





000: N 9, $15,000: | 
f 50,000. | 
| 


$68,681 











North Carolina 
North Cz lina: Charlotte, church, $90,000 
Tabor, church alterat and Sunday school 
addition. $10.000 irch alteration 


$4 400; house . r $1.859 grading Gordon 

Street, $12.046; house sewer, $2,295; sanitary ‘ 
sewer, $3.858 Albany. sewer and improvement 

work. $81.45) terminal railroad tracks and 

$7,000. Oteen hospital addition, $567,000 


CAMELS are FRESH 


North Dakota: Grafton, addition to heat- | . r 9 
ing plant, $24,566. Napoleon, church, $6,000, cd 


























Ohio 



































| 
| 
Ohi Berea, power plant addition, $2.992 
Cuvahoga County, paving rading irbing 
and draining St Clair extensior $106 .003 | 
Hamilton Count resurfacit Adan Street 
1¢ Hoover Avenue $1.08 ity. | r T a . ~ . . . 7 ° 
_ gle Bond, $30,000; Har- E\ ERYONE knows now that Camels are the fresh cigarette. never subjected to violent processing. They need no parching 
nue, $935; police and a : s ® sti é 
gene, peter, sirest imps 81: | If inquiry went deeper, it would reveal that Camels are the or toasting to make them smooth, palatable, cool. 
ing Robinson Memoria $100.000 . . . . 
Portage County, constr ty roads - natural moisture cigarette. That’s why the Camel Humidor Pack is such a boon to Camel 
Nos, 155-212 se 18 Bull veling That’s important, because in handling fine tobaccos, when smokers—it preserves the freshness, flavor, natural moisture, 
est Alexanarila oac int\ = g : s 
Graveling work. 9016. ney. | you process out natural moisture, you sacrifice freshness and fragrance that are in this fine cigarette to start with. 
grading and ving | 
cae county, brides s flavor too. Camels are fresh in nature’s own mild way, and if you want 
700 and, street . ‘ * . ° 
828. Cleveland Heights. widening Camel smokers needn’t worry about that, because Camels are to see what that means in unalloyed smoke-enjoyment, switch 
$300,000, " Mingo” Juncti blended of fine Turkish and mild Domestic tobaccos that are to them for just one day—then leave them, if you can! 
370 Van 5 


ie Ditch 
ton Count graveling Wi 
$560 Lorain County, grad 
paving work. $9,578 St 
provement, $10,000; street 





R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. Ce 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company’s Coast-to-Coast Radio Programs 





















| CAMEL QUARTER HOUR, Morton Downey, Tony Wons, PRINCE ALBERT QUARTER HOUR, Alice Joy, “Old Hunch,” 
Oklahoma | and Camel Orchestra, direction Jacques Renard, every and Prince Albert Orchestra, direction Paul Van Loan, 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma Edmond night except Sunday, Columbia Broadcasting System every night except Sunday, N. B. C. Red Network 
Schoel, $7.000; Star Schor rict No. 46 = 
$3,000; Crooked Oak School 000; Camei See local paper for time 
Creek School. $2.800: Valley rook School No 
60. $25.000; Crutcho School 74. $4,500: | 
Carey School No 75 $5,000 Washington 
School No. 3, $52,000; hospital, $50.000 
Oregon 
Oregon: Hood River, street ligh yst 
$50,000 Vale Cana concrete 
Baker County. repairing school - 
land, public market, $1,440,000. Oregon City 
street improvements, $10,000 
Pe lwaneds 
ennsytvania 























Penns Hatboro street improve- 
$900 house $2.6 . fire 
i. same toon Building $400,000; Don’ ve th i i 

ee ea ae $500,000 step +. on’t remove the moisture-proof wrapping from your pack- 
t hall, $15.0 rail ubt 


age of Camels after you open it. The Camel Humidor Pack 
is protection against perfume and powder odors, dust and 
germs. In offices and homes, even in the dry atmosphere of eds, 





e 100 storm sewer 





pe sal project Schedule A a 30 . . : 
® al improvements, 6247.408. "Philipsburg artificial heat, the Camel Humidor Pack delivers fresh Camels PACK 
nurses home $102,941 Springfield play- 2 : 
Sround improvements. $2,800. Busquehanne and keeps them right until the last one has been smoked 


County viaduct and approaches, $89,555. 
Bethlehem. c:ty hospital, $125,000 Carbon- 
dale, armory, $2,033. Meadville, elementary 


@ W6l, B. J. Reynolds Tebssss Company 
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- Failure to Return Alien Not Su bject to Deportation |Plan 


Check Is Held Not By Reason of Double Sentences 


To Stop Interes 


Government Had Offset Un- 
liquidated Claim Against 
Taxpayer, Who Refused 
To Accept Sum Tendered 


Briccs & Turivas, INc., 
v. 
UNITED STATES. — 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. K- 

E. C. Lake (ALBERT L. Hopkins, Harry B. 
Suttrer, Donatp J. DEWoLrFe, and ANDER- 
son A. OWEN, and Hopkins, Starr & 
Horxins with him on the brief), for 
plaintiff; Heser H. Rice and CHARLES 
B. Rucc (Georce H. Foster with them 
on the brief), for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 


Nov. 2, 1931 


Bootn, Chief Justice, 
opinion of the court: 

The plaintiff,, an Illinois corporation, 
sues to recover an allowed overpayment of 
its income and profits taxes for the year 
1918. The facts, not in dispute, disclose 
that the plaintiff on June 15, 1919, paid to 


the collector of internal revenue for the 
first collection district of Illinois $15,408.09 
income and profits taxes for 1918. On Feb. 
8, 1924, the plaintiff paid to the same col- 
lector $57,355.68 additional income and 
profits taxes assessed against it for the 
year 1918. Thereafter on Feb. 11, 1924, 
laintiff filed with the collector a claim 
‘or refund and credit of its income and 
profits taxes theretofore paid by it for the 
year 1918. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, | 
acting upon said refund claim, determined | 
an overassessment of plaintiff's income 
and profits taxes for 1918, signing a sched- 
ule to that effect Sept. 7, 1926, by the 
terms of which a refund of $6,488.39 and 
interest thereon was authorized. On 
April 19, 1927, the Comptroller General 
tendered plaintiff in payment of said re- 
fund claim a check for $3,466.85, stating in 
writing that plaintiff's acceptance of the 
check must be in full satisfaction of the| 
amount due the plaintiff upon its al-| 
lowed refund claim. The plaintiff did 
not accept and has not accepted said 
check as payment in full of the sum due 
it; nor has it ever indorsed or cashed the 
same, but, on the contrary, sues herein 
to recover the amount alleged to be due 
under the admitted facts in the case. 


Interest Is in Issue 

The Comptroller General deducted from 
the amount due plaintiff an alleged in- 
debtedness of plaintiff to the War Depart- 
ment upon another and_ independent 
transaction of the plaintiff with the de- 
partment. Thereafter plaintiff conceded 
an indebtedness to the Government of 
$976.24, which amount is admitted as a 
proper counterclaim. ; 

The issue in this suit is the question of 
interest and the effect of the mailing by 
the Comptroller of the check for $3,466.85 
The defendant insists that inasmuch as 
the plaintiff still retains said check it 
should be treated as a partial payment 
upon the Government's indebtedness and 
thereby reduce the interest allowable un- 
der the law. The plaintiff is, we think, | 
entitled to the sum of $6,488.39 with in-| 
terest at 6 per cent thereon from June} 
15, 1919, to Sept. 7, 1926, the date when 
the commissioner signed the schedule of 
overassessment. 


Liquidation of Indebtedness 

The plaintiff could not accept the check 
tendered it by the comptroller without 
losing its right to sue for and recover the 
balance due it at that time. Obviously | 
there existed mutual accounts between 
laintiff and defendant on April 19, 1927. 
he Government's indebtedness to the 
laintiff was liquidated but the plain- 
iff's indebtedness to the Government as 
to amount due was unliquidated and a 
matter of dispute; therefore, if the plain- 
tiff had accepted the check under the 
terms and conditions stated, it would, it 
seems to us have constituted an accord 
and satisfaction. Shipman v. United 
States, 18 C. Cls. 138; De Arnaud v. United 
States, 151 U. S. 483. 
The defendant may 
indebtedness to the plaintiff by mailing 
or tendering a check for a sum much less 
than is admittedly due and imposing ob- 
ligations upon acceptance thereof which 
foreclose the plaintiff from thereafter as- 
serting its lawful claim. Davidge v. Sim- 
mons, 266 Fed. 1018. 


Discharge of Indebtedness 

The defendant now admits that the 
check tenderea the plaintiff was not suffi- 
cient in amount to discharge its indebted- 
ness to the plaintiff, and it is clear from 
conceded facts that the tender made was 
for the express purpose of paying the 
indebtedness in full, so that there was | 
nothing the plaintiff could do under the 
circumstances but what it did do, i. e., 
sue the defendant for the amount of its 
claim and tender the check to the de- 
fendant. It is urged by the defendant! 
that the plaintiff was obligated to return | 
the check, and that by holding the same | 
an tinreasonable time imposed a monetary 
loss upon the Government. Just how the 
Government loses by the transaction is 
Cifficult to see. 

What was done by the defendant was 
fraught with possibilities of substantial 
loss to the plaintiff. In an ex parte pro-| 
ceeding the plaintiff is informed that it 
owes the defendant $3,021.54 and an ad-| 
mitted balance due it of $3,466.85 will not 
be paid until a complete release is executed 
for all sums due from the Government to 
the plaintiff. Assuredly no payment has 
been made to the plaintiff, no funds of the 
Government have been applied in pay-| 
ment, and there is nothing in the record 
disclosing how or by what process the 
Government ascertained in the first in- 
stance how much the plaintiff owed or 
whether interest lawfully due the plaintiff 
was or was not considered. 

Payment of Interest 

All we have is an admitted indebted- 
ness to the plaintiff and an assertion that 
interest due the plaintiff should be sub- 
stantially diminished because the plaintiff 
did not cash or return a check which 
clearly it could not do and _ thereafter 
maintain this suit. The plaintiff at no 
time misled the Government into believ- 
ing that a partial payment had been made 
sto it. The defendant knew the check had 
not been accepted under the conditions 
accompanying its tenders and in the face 
of an admitted indebtedness the pene 
Was compelled to sue to recover. Plaintiff 
filed its suit well within the statute of 
limitations after proceedings to determine 
the amount of the Government’s ceunter- 
claim, which, of course, must be a set-off 
against its demand. 

The plaintiff, when the check was 
mailed, contested liability to the Govern- 
ment as claimed by the Comptroller, and 
subsequent facts negative any such lia- 
bility as claimed. The retention of the 
check did not affect the status quo, for 
it was in no sense intended as a partial 
Payment, and could not have been cashed 
and given that effect. The plaintiff, we 
think, by commencing this suit as it did. 
is not to be held as retaining the check 
for an unreasonable time, for it did posi- 
tively indicate its intention to refuse to 
accept it by proceeding as it did. 

A judgment will be awarded the plain- 
tiff as follows: $9,302.13, less the defend- 
ant’s counterclaim of $976.24, a balance 
of $8,325.89, together with interest on $5,- 
512.15, a part thereof, at the rate of 6 

er cent per annum from April 19, 1927, 

© date of payment. ‘(Stewart & Co. vy. 
United States, 71 C. Cls. 126.) It is so or- 
dered, and that the check tendered be re- 
turned to the defendant. 

Wuacey, Judge; WILLIAMs, Judge; Lir- 
TLETON, Judge; and Green, Judge, concur, 


delivered 


not discharge an 


Yugoslav Construction 
Almost $600,000,000 has been spent in 


Pugnele vis for construction between 1919 
and 1930. (Department of Commerce.) 


the | 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
JAMES ORABONA 


v. 

WILLIAM M. CLARK ET AL. 
District Court, D. Rhode Island. 
No. 2454. 

Opinion of the Court 


Oct. 22, 1931 


Letts, District Judge—This is a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus for the 
discharge of one James Orabona now 
serving a senténce in the Rhode Island 
State Prison and who, under the terms 
of a conditional parole, is about to be 
deported pursuant to a deportation order 
issued by the Secretary of Labor. 

The petitioner was born in Italy and 
came to this country with his parents 


| when a small child in 1911. 


In 1922, while the petitioner was still 
a minor, the grand jury in the Superior 
Court for the Counties of Providence and 
Bristol, in the State of Rhode Island, 
returned two indictments charging the 
petitioner with “assault with intent to 
murder.” Both of these indictments arose 
out of a single occurrence. The _ peti- 
tioner became involved in a brawl] with 
other men while in a so-called bar and 
pool room. They had all been drinking 
and at the culmination of the quarrel 
one of the other men drew a gun and 
another seized some, instrument of com- 
bat found in the room. Orabona, who 
was also armed, began to shoot while 
making his retreat. Two men_ were 
wounded. Each indictment charges a 
separate offense of assault upon one of 
the two men. 

A few months after the return of these 
indictments, the petitioner pleaded nolo 
contendere to both. Upon one he was 
sentenced to serve four and one-half 
years in the State prison and upon the 
other he was granted a deferred sen- 
tence. Of the four and one-half year} 
sentence Orabona served something more | 
than three years and was then released | 
upon parole. 

In October of 1927 the petftioner was | 
again indicted, charged with an assault | 
upon a police officer. To this indictment | 
he pleaded not guilty and after a trial} 
lasting some four days the jury returned a| 
verdict of acquittal. The judge who pre-| 
sided at that trial did, however, after | 


;its conclusion impose a sentence of seven 
|years in the State prison under the in- | 
|dictment returned 


in 1922, upon which} 
sentence had then been deferred. | 


Responsibility of County | 


And Petitioner’s Legal Rights | 


I venture no comment upon the action 
of the State court, following the verdict 
of acquittal in respect to the charges 
preferred in 1927, in imposing the seven- 
year sentence under the old __indict-| 
ment which was based upon the same 
set of facts as the one under which the | 
defendant had already served a term of 
imprisonment. It is to be assumed that 
the State court was in possession of in- | 
formation in addition to that presented | 
in the trial wherein the jury acquitted. 

We may concede that the defendant is 
probably an undesirable character, of 
whom the community would be well rid 
by presenting him to Italy, irrespective | 
of the fact that he was admitted to the 
United States while a small child and is, 
in so far as his character has been shaped 
by environment, the product of the 
United States and to that extent our, not 
Italy's responsibility. But however un- 
desirable the petitioner may be and how- 
ever seemingly easy to rid ourselves of 
him, that solution faces neither our re- | 
sponsibility nor the petitioner's legal | 
rights. | 

The provision of the statute (39 Stat. 
889), under which the petitioner has been 
ordered deported, is in part as follows: 

ee 8 any alien * * * who is sen-| 
tenced more than once to such a term 
(one year or more) of imprisonment be- 
cause of conviction in this country of 
any crime involving moral turpitude, com- 
mitted at any time after entry * * * shall, 
upon the warrant of the Secretary of 
Labor, be taken into custody and de- 
portwen.*e 

The petitioner has been twice sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment for more than | 
one year. It seems clear, under the deci- 
sions, that the assault committed by the 
petitioner in December of 1922 comes, ir- 
respective of his minority, within the def- 
inition of a crime involving moral tur- 
pitude. The only question presented un- 
der the limited scope of the judicial re- 


* 





Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 10 
Lyle H. Olson, Fred S. Olson, A. F. Bailey. 

Docket Nos. 33061, 33199, 33274. 

Under a resolution of a corporation 
dated March 13, 1917, 40 shares of the 
capital stock of the corporation were 
issued annually to a trustee as ad- 
ditional compensation to each of the 
petitioners. The trustee was to hold 
the shares for a period of five years. 
The trustee paid the dividends on the 
stock as received by him to the pe- 
titioners and, at the end of the five- 
years when earned. The time of mak- 
sued to each of the petitioners a4 cer- 
tificate for 200 shares of the stock. 


| victed and upon which conviction and | 


| view of the action of the Department of 
Labor is this: Can Orabona, having been 
|in this country more than five years, 
| be deported under authority of the stat- 
;utory provision above quoted, having 
twice been sentenced upon charges grow- 
ing out of a single occurrence? In other 
words, in respect to those persons who 
have been in this country more than five | 
years, must there be, to justify théir de- 
portation, two separate and_ successive 
outbreaks of moral turpitude? 


Rulings of Courts 


t Two Convictions for Simultaneous Assaults 
Held Not to Warrant Expulsion 


| 
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o31— he Auited States Baily —vea 


Suggested 
To Cut Budget in 
New York State 


Senator Mastick Suggests 
Creation of Unofficial 
Commission to Review 
Expenditures 


Burrao, N. Y., Nov. 10. 
The New York State tax system lacks 
one essential element in that it does not 


;assure the State a relatively steady in- 


come, State Senator Seabury C. Mastick, 





In Similar Cases 


In the case of Johnson v. United States 
ex rel. Pepe, 28 Fed. (2d) 810, the court 
had before it, upon appeal, the applica- 
tion of one who had pleaded guilty to 
charges of statutory arson, laid in nine 
counts. These charges related to distinct 
offenses committed on different dates and 
at different buildings. The petitioner had 
been sentenced upen faur counts, each 
for a period of one year or more, the sen- 
tences to run consecutively. It was held 
he was subject to deportation under the 
same provision of the statute which is 
here involved. In that case Swan, C. J. 
in part said. 

“It is reasonable to differentiate be- | 
tween an alien who has committed a sin- | 
gle offense and one who has repeatedly | 
offended. There would be no reason to 
make the classification turn on mere for- 
malities of criminal procedure. Whether 
two crimes shall be prosecuted in 
counts of a single indictment or informa- 
tion, or in separate indictments and with 
Separate trials, depends upon considera- 
tions of convenience and expedition in 
judicial administration which can have 
no relation whatever to a classification 
of aliens for deportation. | 

“Under the relator’s.contention the pros- | 
ecuting “official of Connecticut may de- 
termine, by the mere form in which he 
prosecutes an alien who has committed | 
two offenses of the same character, the 
latter’s ag ee? to deportation. Such an 
intention should not be attributed to Con- 
gress unless the statutory language com- 
pels it. It clearly does not. * * *’ 

In a somewhat similar case in the) 
ninth circuit, Nishimoto v. Nagle, 44 Fed. 
(2d) 304, involving the issuance of a se- 
ries of bad checks (a felony under Cali- 
fornia law), the deportation of an alien 
was also upheld. In that case Wilbur, 
C. J. said: 

“* * * The purpose of Congress was to 
permit and require deportation where an 
alien, within five years of his entry into 
the United States, had committed a single 
crime involving moral turpitude, or after 
five years had committed more than one 
crime involving moral turpitude for 
which he had been sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment, committed at any time 
after entry. It will be observed that 
the statute does-not limit the power of 
deportation to a second conviction, but 
is based upon the commission of a num- 
ber of offenses for which the alien has | 
been sentenced. 

“The form of the sentence is obviously 
of no consequence. The purpose of Con- 
gress undoubtedly was to provide for the 
deportation of a man who committed 
more than one offense involving moral 
turpitude for which he had been con- 


sentences had beef imposed; whether the 
sentence run concurrently or consecu- 
tively is entirely immaterial from the 
standpoint of the purpose of the law.” 





Intent of Congress 
Regarding Deportation 


The statement of facts in the latter 
case does not indicate over what interval | 
of time the several checks had _ been 
issued. 

The case of Opolich v. Fluckey, 47 Fed. 
(2d) 950, turns upon a different point. 


|The court, however, in that case makes 


the following observation: 
“And in my opinion Congress had in 
mind what are commonly called ‘re- 


| peaters,’ that is to say, persons who com- | 
;}mit a crime and are sentenced, and then 


commit another and are sentenced again.” 
It is wholly consistent with the holding | 


}in both the Johnson and Nishimoto cases | 


to interpret the purpose of Congress as | 
|}expressed in the statute as being to au-| 
|thorize the deportation of persons who 
have been in this country more than five | 
|years only when on two separate occa- 
sions after entry they shall, in their be- 
havior, have exhibited a baseness of 
| character amounting to moral turpitude 
}resulting in consequences sufficiently se- 
jrious to warrant the imposition of the 
substantial sentences mentioned. 

I do not believe it was the intent to| 
authorize the Secretary of Labor to order 
deported an individual such as the peti- 


tioner in this case who, in a single epi- | up the deficit 


sode, a single mental derangement having 
a multiple result, had exposed himself, 
|through the niceties and formalities of 
|criminial procedure, to two specific 
charges. 


| Moral Turpitude Held 


Not Matter of Mechanics 


|. I am mindful that those who believe 
{in exiling our undesirable aliens, though 
{received here as infants, and foisting 


| 


|New York for public 
| amounted 
| mately $2,000,000,000, according to Senator 
two | Mastick. This includes $1,079,000,000 State | 


| of the assessed valuation. 


| the county over 


involving the Governor or the Legislatur 


declared in an address before the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association on Nov. 10. 
The situation is now being studied, and 
it is hoped that the State budget can be 
fitted to the income so that the budget | 
will not rise unduly in prosperous times 
and stand at the peak in times of depres- 
sion, he stated. 

An unofficial commission composed of 
leading business executives, who would 
review the entire State budget, was sug- 
gested by Senator Mastick. Those who 
seek new and additional functions of gov- 
ernment should accompany their requests | 
with suggestions as to new and addi- 


|tional forms of taxation to carry on such 
|functions, he declared. ° 


Total Expenditures 


The total expenditures of the State of 
purposes in 1929) 


in round figures to approxi- | 


and local expenses, $843,536,000 in internal | 
revenue paid to the Federal Government, | 
and $59,733,000 in custom revenue, he ex- 
plained. The concluding portion of the 
Senator's address follows in full text: 

One of the great problems of the day 
is how to reduce public expenses, or on 
the other hand, how to prevent either its 
increase or too rapid increase. 

Reduction of expense is a slow and 
laborious process. Under existing forms 
of local government in the State of New 
York, the present method of restricting 
expense is to limit the borrowing and 
the taxing power to certain percentages 
This has not 
proved effective and applies at any rate 
only to a few of the cities and counties | 
of the State and does not apply at all 
to the towns, villages or special districts. | 


Limited In Scope 

It is obvious that this method of limi- 
tation of indebtedness or of taxation is 
too limited in scope to afford a real check | 
on expenses. Compulsory and uniform} 
budget systems and uniformity in scien- | 
tific methods of assessment would clarify | 
the situation and would draw public at-| 
tention to it so that the taxpayer would 
at least be informed of conditions. 

However, with a policy of State col- 
lected and locally shared taxes, such as| 
is largely prevalent in the State of New| 
York, there must be some further curb | 
on local expenses if the State contribution | 
would not tend to lead to extravagance. 
Various methods have been tried in other | 





| States to this end, such as the Indiana} 
| plan, of givin 


a veto to the State tax 
local expenses, and the 
oor a similar veto t 
ocal expenses, within the 
county, but none of these plans naturally | 


can apply to the powers of the State! 
Legislature. 


Nothin 


commission 0 
Iowa plan, of 


F but an informed and ageres- 
sive public opinion can curb State ex- 
penses. A vociferous minority advancing | 
upon the Legislature with the accom-| 
panying propaganda, unless strongly op- 
posed by public opinion, can almost al- 
ways carry the day. It is true that power 
resides in the Legislature and in the 
Governor, but they are naturally influ-| 
enced by public opinion as it is presented | 
to them. 

No thought is given by one group of 
propagandists to the needs of another 
group or by either to the taxpayer, and | 
until a time of depression like the pres- | 
ent comes there is no force of public) 
opinion to protect the taxpayer from such 
assaults on the public treasury. 


Reduction Widely Sought 


Strenuous efforts are being made, both 
by the Governor, his Budget Director and 
the legislative leaders to reduce the State 
budget. However, when myriad activi- | 
ties have been undertaken by the State | 
and responsibility assumed for many | 
things in many places, major cuts in the 
budget seem to be almost impossible, no 
matter how hard the attempt is made. 

Salaries may not be increased, but it is 
practically impossible to reduce them. 
Maintenance charges may be reduced be- 
cause prices have fallen. Debt service 
charges cannot be reduced. Mandatory 
legislative contributions to education seem | 
impossible of reduction, and so through all | 
the major items on the program. | 

But when all is said and done, if the} 
State revenue does not meet the budget | 
there are only two things which can be| 
done, one is to borrow money to make} 
a surgical operation on the budget. 

Now I have a suggestion as to how to 

e | 





} 


and the other is to err) 
make a drastic cut in the budget without 
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CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Emergency created by “sticking” of accelerator— 
Failure to repair defect— 

An automobile driver could not avoid liability for injuries sustained by another 
occupant of the car in an accident which occurred after the driver lost control on 
the ground that the foot accelerator stuck and that an emergency was thereby 
created which relieved the driver from responsibility for a mistake in judgment, 
as a matter of law, where there was evidence that the accelerator had stuck several 
times previous to the accident and that the driver had mede no effort to have it 
repaired. 


" Stoker, etc., v. Anderson et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28494-95, Oct. 30, 1931. 


PUBLIC LANDS—Disposal 
proof—Residence on land— 

An entryman who made an original entry under the Enlarged Homestead Act 
of 1909 (35 Stat. 639) and was allowed an additional homestead entrg under the 
Stock Raising Homestead Law of 1916 (39 Stat. 862), and who removed his dwelling 
house onto the land embraced in his stock-raising entry after six months residence 
on the land embraced in his original entry, could not make final proof of the 
original entry by crediting his residence on the land embraced in the additional 
entry thereto, under a rule of the Department of the Interior providing that “where 
an entry has been made, additional to a pending entry, * * * the residence may 
be had on either of the tracts involved for three years after the additional entry is 
allowed or becomes allowable,’ where the entryman, at the time he attempted to 
make final proof, had not resided on the land embraced in the additional entry 
the required three years; compliance with the residence requirements is a condi- 
tion precedent to the entryman’s right to title which the officials of the Land 
Office cannot waive; an application for an oil and gas prospecting permit and a 
report of the Director of the Geological Survey that the land was valuable for oil 
and gas made before the entryman had resided on the land embraced in the addi- 
tional entry for the required three years deprived the entryman of the right to ac- 
quire title to the land embraced in the original entry by making final proof thereof 
as against the applicant for the prospecting permit. 

Wilbur, Secretary of Interior, v. Stuart, U. S. ex rel.; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5376, 
Nov. 2, 1931. 


of United States lands—Homestead entries—Final 


PUBLIC LANDS—Disposal of United States 
lands—Discretion of Secretary of Interior— 
The classification of lands as mineral by the Secretary of the Interior is within 
the discretion of the Secretary and his exercise thereof cannot be controlled by 
mandamus, in the absence of arbitrary action. 
Wilbur, Secretary of Interior, v. Stuart, U. S. ex rel.; D. C. Ct. Appis., No. 5376, 
Nov. 2, 1931. / 


lands—Classification as mineral 


SAFETY APPLIANCE ACT—Defective brakes—Proof—Failure of brakes to work 
when used in normal and usual manner— 

In an action under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act against a railroad com- 
pany for injuries to a brakeman sustained during a switching operation when the 
hand brakes failed to work, evidence that the brakes were used in the normal and 
usual manner and failed to work was sufficient to warrant a finding by the jury 
that the brakes were insufficient under the Federal Safety Appliance Act. 

Spencer v. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 257, Oct. 28, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


ALIENS—Deportation—Grounds—Alien who has been sentenced more than once 
for crimes involving moral turpitude—Assault of two persons—Separate sentences 
for each assault— 

An alien who had shot and wounded two men in a bar-room brawl and had been 
sentenced to terms of more than one year on each of two indictments, each charg- 
ing as a separate offense an assault with intent to kill upon one of the two men, 
was not, by reason of the two sentences, subject to deportation under a Federal 
statute (39 Stat. 889) providing for the deportation of an alien who has been in the 
United States more than five years and has been sentenced more than once to a 
term of imprisonment of one year or more because of conviction of any crime in- 
volving moral turpitude, since such statute does not apply where the two offenses 
for which separate sentences were imposed were committed in a single episode, 
but requires two separate and successive outbreaks of moral turpitude; the two 
assaults, even if committed by separate acts, in that the two men were wounded 
by different bullets constituted parts of a single occurrence within such rule.— 
Orabona v. Clark et al. (D.C., D. R. I.)\—6 U.S. Daily, 2068, Nov. 11, 1931. 


ALIENS—Deportation—Grounds—Alien who has been sentenced more than once 
for crimes involving moral turpitude—Residence in United States since small 
child— 

The right of the Government to deport an alien who had been in the country 
for more than five years on the ground that he had been sentenced more than once 
to terms of imprisonment for more than one year for committing crimes involving 
moral turpitude was not affected by the fact that he had been admitted to the 
United States while a small child and was, in so far as his character had been 
shaped by environment, the product of the United States——Orabona v. Clark et al. 
(D. C., D. R. I) —6 U. S. Daily, 2068, Nov. 11, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


REFUNDS AND CREDITS—Interest—Offset by Government of unliquidated claim 
against taxpayer—Taxpayer’s failure to return check— ‘ 

Where Comptroller General deducted from amount due taxpayer on account of 
tax refund claim, an alleged indebtedness to the War Department, which taxpayer 
conceded only in part;'and Comptroller General had stated that acceptance of 
refund check must be in full satisfaction of amount due, the taxpayer was not 
obligated to return the check, and in a suit to recover the tax refund was entitled 
to interest “to date of payment.”—Briggs & Turivas, Inc., v. U. S. (Ct. Cl. U. S)— 
6 U. S. Daily, 2068, Nov. 11, 1931. 


State of New York and could function in 
ing circumstances, should appeal to the 


fairminded people of the State. 

I am a confirmed optimist in the be- 
lief that the American public is fair- 
minded when it gives itself time to under- | 
stand and understands a question relat- 
ing to the public interest and welfare. | 
From time to time we have had unofficial | 
commissions apointed by the Governor, 
composed of eminent citizens who have 
given their time and effort to considera- 
tion of the problem presented to them. 
Such a commission was the “Friedsam 
Commission” which recommended the in- 
creased contribution of State funds for 


| education. 


Unofficial Commission 


If the Governor should appoint an un- 
official commission, composed of a certain 
number of the recognized leading busi- 
ness executives of the State, with the re- 
quest that they go through all the State 
departments and the entire State budget 
with the idea of all possible business 
economies, without os any vital 
function of the government, I believe that 
this drastic reduction could be made. 


At the present time it seems to me that 
those engaged in budget reduction are 
too close to the Government to be able 
to see and to distinguish between the 
relative importance of the different func- 
tions of Government. 

Such a commission would have the 
political, and its recommendations could 
not react to the political disadvantage of 


bullet, requiring a separate act in its|souri, and Irvin G. Menikheim, Washing- | either the Governor or the Legislature. 


discharge, that there were here presented | ton, D. C., were admitted to practice. 


Held, that each of the petitioners was | independent crimes and independent acts | 


liable. to income tax in 1922 upon the 
fair market value of the 200 shares of 


| 
stock received in such year, | 


Frank G, Wild. Docket No. 35107. 

A syndicate, which was not a tax- 
able entity under the Revenue Acts, 
earned net income which was not dis- 
tributed to the members during the 
years when earned. Teh time of mak- 
ing such distribution was, by agree- 
ment of the members, left to the dis- 
cretion of one oi their number, who 
was the syndicate manager. Held, the 
distributive net earnings of the syndi- 
cate constituted taxable income to 
the members in proportion to their 
respective interests. 

Comar Oil Company. Docket No. 

Certain oil and gas 
transferred to petitioner by assign- 
ments. In each instance the consid- 
eration was a stated amount of money 
to be paid by petitioner partly 


36721. 
leases were 


in 
cash and partly out of oil and gas as 
roduced from the leased property. 
eld, the deferred payments out of 
oil and gas were not royalties, but 
were capital transactions, not deducti- 
ble as expenses. 
Glenmore Securities Corporation. 
Nos. 40255, 46666 and 50559. 

1. A syndicate, which was not a 
taxable entity under the Revenue 
Acts, earned net income which was 
not distributed during the years when 
earned. The time of making such 
distribution was, by agreement of the 
members, left to the discretion of one 
of their number, who was the syndi- 
cate manager. Held, the distributive 
net earnings of the syndicate consti- 
tuted taxable income to the members 
in proportion to their respective in- 
terests. 

2. In 1925, a syndicate earned, net, 
and distributed to its members, an 
amount greater than the amount of 
its capital. The respondent deter- 
mined that such distribution was a 
division of profits and not return of 
capital. Held, respondent's determina- 
tion was not disproved by the fact 
that the syndicate manager called 
such distribution a return of capital, 
and interest. 


Docket 


of viciousness meeting all requirements | 
of the statute, even under the interpreta- | 
tion here adopted. The _ hair-splitting | 
|mind can always find hairs to split, but 
}such a course is conducive neither to an 
understanding of human behavior nor 
justice. 

It is true that an instant of time pre- | 
sumably elapsed between shots and in 
that sense each was mechanically a sep- 
arate act. Moral turpitude, however, is 
not a matter of mechanics. It is a state} 
of mind or character, the act done being | 
indicative only of the moral condition. 
| Writ may issue, but not interfere with 
the custody of the State, pending an op- 
portunity for its Board of Parole to re- 
{consider its action already taken. Should 
the parole be made unconditional, the 
petitioner will be committed, without 
bail, pending full opportunity for the 
United States to have this decision re- 
viewed upon appeal. 


‘Public Building Awards 
Are 29 Millions in Week 


[Continued from Page 5.1 
| School, $12,800; school addition, $2,500; 
terpock School, $1,050, Hampton, girls’ dormi- 
tory, $145,000, Powhatan County, high school, 
| $39,500; school and addition, $3,000. Russell 
County, high school addition, $10,000. 


Win- 


7 * 
Washington 
Washington: Ferry County, 
tion, $5,897 
tion, $5,883 
Seattle, Lynn 
Near Ephrata, 


road construc- 

Mason County, road construc- 
Port Angeles, sewers, $12,162. 
Street undercrossing, $21,492 
grading work, $10,736. 


Wisconsin 


Beloit, park development and 
$60,000 Calumet County, 
Costburg, sanitary sewers. $2.- 
junior high school, $250,000 
|Dane County, dormitory group, sewage dis- 
posal plant, pump house, power plant and’! 
water softening plant, Girls Industrial Home 
$400,000. Dunn County, repairing Ney School 
$200; repairing Lamb's Creek School, $500; | 
repairing Waneka School, $250. Oshkosh 
water mains, $3,627. 


Wisconsin: 
improvement 
bridge, $12,288 

| 882 Wauwatosa 


|} pound 


| trol valve. 


| 
Patents 

No. 2794. Ex parte William E. Eddins. Im-| 
provement in methods and means for form-| 
ing wooden conduits Argued by Mr. 
Hume Talbert, for appellant, and by 
Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 

No. 2808. Ex parte Roy Cross. Improve- | 
ment in oil-well drilling methods Argued 
by Mr. Thomas E. Scofield, for appellant, and 
by Mr. Howard 8. Miller, for the Patent 
Office, 

No. 2809. Ex parte Hugh Rodman. Improve- 
ment in low-ash coal or coke carburizing com- 
Argued by Mr. Jo. Bailey Brown, 
for appellant, and by Mr. Howard §S. Miller, 
for the Patent Office. 

No 2810 Williams-Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation v. Edward P. Bliss Jr. Trade 
mark for automatically controlled coal com- 
bustion systems or parts therefor, including 
the blower controlling mechanism. Argued 
by Mr. Langdon Moore, for appellant, and | 
Mr. E. Hume Talbert, for appellee. | 

No. 2818. Atherton v. Payne. Remote-con- | 

Argued by Mr. J. T. Newton, for} 
appellant, and submitted on record by ap-| 
pellee. | 


Mr. | 


tion, $2,695. two schools, 


$16,000. 
$3,000; 


Waukesha County, 
Adams County, remodeling schools, 
remodeling schools, $2,000 Barron 
County school building, 10.000, Berlin, | 
water main, $3,000; sewer, $1,000; pumping 
facilities, $4.000. Burlington, sewer and water 
main construction, $9,943 Columbia Coun- 
ty, remodeling Wyocena School, 
Claire County. rural school Little 
Chute, street improvements, $20,000. Merrill.| 
new heating plant in Lincoln School, $5,000. 
Oneida County, school $890; educational | 
building on fair grounds, $500; beautifying 
school yard, $500; remodeling school, $1,700. 
Racine County, De Remer School, $7,200. 
Virogua, water mains, $4,500. Wauwatosa, ad- 
dition to asylum, $10,000. Whitefish Bay, high 
school, $375,000. Whitewater, extending sani- 
tary sewer, $1,000; extending water main, $2,- 
200; extending sewer, $900; graveling road, $1,- 
350; cleaning all municipal sewers, $1,000; im- 
provements to water plant, $8,600. 


$6,000. Eku| 


— 
West Virginia 

West Virginia: Wheeling 
ing streets, $9,870 Fayetteville, gymnasium 
and class rooms, $42,000 Kanawha County, 
brick school, $34,940; frame school, $15.88 
brick gymnasium and auditorium, $17,940. 
Logan County, maintenance and repairing 
schools, $7,500. Mingo County, repairs and 
additions to schools, $9,000; two garages. $400; 
garage for four busses, $1.200° two buildings 
$7,250; school, $1,500; auditorium and sym., | 


grading and pav- 


Racine, water pump sta-| $5,500. 


First class men, as has so often been the 
case in the past, would be willing to give 
their best service for the State to this 
end. Such a commission could be estab- 
lished in other States as well as in the 


Instructions for Drafting 
Petition for Tax Refund | 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Nov. 10. 

Instructions for preparing petition for 
refund of transfer inheritance tax in the 
case of a nonresident estate have just 
been issued by the Pennsylvania Board 
of Finance and Revenue. They follow in 
full text: 

All claims for refund of transfer inher- 
itance tax alleged to have been errone- 
ously paid must, under the Fiscal Code of 
1929, be addressed to the Board of Finance 
and Revenue, care of the State Treasury 
Department, Harisburg, Pa. 

Where the estate in which the tax has 
been paid to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania is that of a nonresident of Penn- 
sylvania ‘that is, a resident of another 
State, or Territory, or the Distict of Co- 
lumbia, or a foreign country), the petition 


| should set forth the amount of the tax 


paid into the State Treasury or Penn- 
Sylvania, the ‘date of payment thereof, 
and the reasons upon which the estate 
relies for refund. Such petition should be 
signed and sworn to by the proper repre- 
sentatives of the estate (executor or ad- 
ministrator). 

No other papers need be attached to 
the petition in the case of a nonresident 
estate, unless same are requested by the 
Board of Finance and Revenue subsequent 
to the filing of the petition with the Board. 


Exceptionally qualified and 
trained in all phases of patent work, 
including chemical and metallurgical 
arts, wishes to become connected in a 
responsible capacity with an organiza- 
tion where patent services of a high 
order are desired. Address Box 36, The 
United States Daily, Washington, D. C. 


highly 


a similar manner. 

Spending and taxing by the State are 
correlated subjects. The State expends no 
money unless it comes from some form 


of taxation and the limit of taxation is 
the limit of spending. A stabilized in- 
come should lead to a proper budgetary 
system. Those who seek for new and 
additional functions of government should 
accompany their request with suggestions 
as to new and additional forms of tax- 
ation to carry on these new and addi- 
tional functions of Government. That 
would cause them to stop, look and listen 
before insisting upon expenditures beyond 


| the limit of taxation. 


Action Advoeated . 
To Stop Evasion 


~ Of Gasoline Tax 


Cooperation Between States 
And With Distributors Is 
Urged by Pennsylvania 
Revenue Officer 


Cuicaco, Ixu., Nov. 10. 

Cooperation between the tax collecting 
agencies of the various States, and be- 
tween the States and the reputable dis- 
tributors, is necessary, if gasoline “boot- 
legging” is to be eliminated, Secretary 
Clyde L. King of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Revenue, declared in address 
before the annual meeting of the Amer- 
‘ican Petroleum Institute, Nov. 10: 

Changes in the Pennsylvania law and 
vigorous enforcement of the law have 
added greatly to collections from the gas- 
oline tax in that State, he declared. 

Collections Increasing 

“In August of this year,” Dr. King said, 
“the Bureau collected the tax on 105,258,- 
553 gallons as compared with 81,573 935 
in the same month of the previous year, 
an increase of 28 per cent. In September 
of this year the Bureau collected on 112 
270,218 gallons as compared with 83,964 2 
882 galions in the same month of the 
year before, an increase of 33.7 per cent. 
This increase happened as our registra- 
tions of automobiles and trucks were de- 
clining as compared with the year beforé 
due to the depression.” 

“The present liquid fuels tax act was 
signed May 21 and became effective June 

of this year,” the speaker explained. “It 
removed the collection of the gas line tax 
from the retailer to the distributor. It 
reduced collection of the tax from ap- 
proximately 28,000 retail dealers to the 580 
distributors now holding permits to do 
business in Pennsylvania.” 

Delinquent Tax Collections 
| The concluding portion of Dr. King’s 
address follows in full text: 

From February to September of this 
| year, we collected a total of $918800 in 
| delinquent taxes alone. These figures 
represent collections made as a result of 
our investigations. We are now collect- 
ing an average of $125,000 delinquent 
taxes per month or at the rate of $1,- 
500,000 per year. “The total delinquent 
account, under the old act was $3,698,558. 
As gasoline tax money builds Pennsyl- 
vania highways, that meant that 616 miles 
of improved, hard roads were withheld 
from the taxpayers of Pennsylvania in 
delinquent taxes only, to say nothing of 
the amounts never reported in earlier 
months. 

We have started more than 600 trim- 
inal prosecutions for violations committed 
under the old act. We have revoked the 
permits of more than 300 retail gasoline 
dealers and we would have revoked many 
more had the present act not been passed. 
For under the present act retailers need 
| have no permits. 
Administrative Costs Lower 

Under the Liquid Fuels Tax Act now 
in force our cost of collection is much 
less than it was before. Thus in Sep- 
tember of this year the pay rolls and 
other expenses of the Liquid Fuels Tax 
Bureau were $20,400 less than the August 
| preceding and further reductions in cost 
;}are at hand as the old mess gets 
| cleared up. 

The Bureau of Liquid Fuels Tax is the 
;connecting link between the distributor 
and the Department of Revenue. Work- 
jing with it is a delinquent tax collection 
}unit with eight centrally located branches 
| throughout the State. The function of 
}that unit is to facilitate the collection of 
|delinquent taxes as determined by the 
| auditing unit. 

The auditing unit verifies the distribu- 
tors’ reports as they are received each 
month by comparing them with the re- 
ports filed monthly by the various rail- 
road companies, or other common carriers, 
and with the reports of sales by the dis- 
tributors from wnom they buy. Under the 
present law all common carriers must 
furnish monthly reports to the Depart- 
ment of Revenue of all gasoline moved, 
either coming into Pennsylvania or from 
one point to another in Pennsylvania. By 
requiring common carriers to make these 
reports, the gasoline bootlegger has been 
deprived of one of his principal methods 
of tax evasion. 

Tax Evasion Checked ’ 

Within the bureau is a field auditing 
unit. It is the business of that unit to see 
that an auditor visits each distributor 
frequently and makes a complete investi- 
gation of all records. 

Much of our success in curbing the flow 
of bootleg gasoline into Pennsylvania fol- 
lowed the creation of a Revenue border 

atrol of 40 men. This patrol operates on 
and and water. The land unit patrols 
the various highways leading from States 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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Ghowth tn Profits 
Of Utility Holding 
Company Shown 





Increase of 375 Per Cent in 
10 Years by Companies 
In Louisville Area Out- 
lined at Federal Inquiry 


ila 

The net income of the group of power 
and gas companies serving Louisville, Ky., 
and vicinity increased 375 per cent, from 
$669,215 in 1919 to $3,182,169 in 1928, com- 
puted after deduction of interest charges, 
Andrew W. Wilcox, examiner for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, testified Nov. 10 
at a hearing in the Commission's investi- 
gation of public utilities. 


Dividends increased 308 per cent, Mr. 
Wilcox said, and the consolidated surplus 
at the end of 1928 was $2,273,311. 


Included in the assets of the group were 
“unamortized debt discount and expense,” 
consisting of the discounts and expenses 
involved in issuance of securities totaling 
$5,285,249 at the end of 1928, Mr. Wilcox 


said. Total assets increased from about 
tae in 1916 to $76,500,000 at the end 
of 1928, he said. 


Little of the debt discount and expense 
item was amortized, Mr. Wilcox stated. 
This item had.reached a _ total of $6,218,- 
800 at the end of 1926, and was reduced 
Slightly by amortization by 1928. 

Comparison of Value 

In seeking a method of comparing act- 
ual property value of the group with its 
book value, Mr. Wilcox said, he found an 
appraisal made in 1921 by William J. 
Hagenah, now representing the Standard 
Gas & Electric Company at the hearings. 
The Louisville companies are a part of the 
Standard group. 

At the end of 1920, Mr. Wilcox said, 
the book value of the properties was $35,- 
345.000, which exceeded the appraisal value 
on the basis of “reproduction cost new” by 
$4,340,000, or 14 per cent, and the “present 
value” as of 1921, as found by Mr. Hage- 
nah, by $9,370,000, or 36 per cent. 

The book value at the end of 1921, Mr. 
Wilcox said, had increased to $36,500,000, 
so that as of that time the excess over 
the appraisal values was larger. 

The total net income of the top holding 
company of the group, the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company of Delaware, rose 
from $693,828 in 1919 to $1,856,280 in 1928, 
Mr. Wilcox testified. Practically all of 
this was from dividends on stocks of af- 
filiated companies, he said, and it came 
largely from the Kentucky Coke Company, 
gas and electricity producing company. 

The Kentucky Coke Company, he said 
paid dividends on its common stock, all 
held by the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Delaware ,averaging $956,300 a 
year and ranging from $565,000 in 1919 to 
$1,427,000 in 1927 and $1,335,000 in 1928 
These dividends were paid on $50,000 par 
value of stock. 

For ‘the entire Louisville system, 
Wilcox said. the gross earnings in 
were $10,338,098. Of this, $7.609.000 was 
from electricity, representing 73.61 per 
cent of the earnings, while $2,728.000 was 
from gas, representing 26.39 per cent. Op- 
erating expenses, however, were found to 
apply 52.87 per cent to electricity and 47.13 
per cent to gas. 


Ten-Year Earnings 


Net earnings on investment by the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company of 
Delaware and its subsidiaries before de- 
duction of Federal income taxes averaged 
6.8 per cent for the period 1917-1927, in- 
clusive, Mr. Wilcox said. Earnings on the 
common stock equity averaged 7.53 for 
the same period, he said. 

Although there is no State regulatory 
body in Kentucky supervising public utili- 
ties, Mr. Wilcox said, the city of Louis- 
ville has a contract with H. M. Byllesby 
& Company, the central company in the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company group, 
to which the Lceuisville companies belong, 
which fixes maximum electric rates. 


Marketing Subsidiary 


Mr. Wilcox then described the Louisville 
Gas & Electric Securities Company, which, 
he said, was formed to market securities 
of the Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
of Kentucky. It is controlled by officers 
of the Louisville company, he said 

The total income of the securities com- 
pany for 1925-1927, inclusive, was $673,507, 
Mr. Wilcox said. Its expenses were $643,- 


Mr 
1929 


900. and in 1928 it declared a dividend 
of $2,000. The cost of marketing 6 per 
cent preferred stock of the Louisville 


company through the securities company 
was $6.93 per share, compared with $4.07 


per share when the Louisville company 
marketed its own 7 per cent preferred, 
he said. 


The hearing was adjourned to Nov. 16, 
when the Byllesby Engineering & Man- 
agement Corporation, the supervision and 
management company of the Standard 
group, will be discussed, counsel for the 
Commission announced. 


Action Advised to Check 
Evasion of Gasoline Tax 





{Continued from Page 6.] 
bordering on Pennsylvania The water 
unit patrols the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill Rivers. The one checks all gasoline 
entering Pennsylvania in trucks The 
latter checks all gasoline coming into 
the State in barges. The moral effect has 
been splendid. Running gasoline into 
Pennsylvania by jand or water is becom- 
ing an unprofitable business. 

Extent of Bootlegging 


For the United States as a whole about 
1,000,000,000 gallons of gasoline out of 15,- 
000,000,000 used have escaped taxes an- 
nually. This huge racket can be routed 
if the States will take rotten politics out 
ot tax enforcement, spend adequate 
money for auditors and use adequate in- 
spection methods. 

Because gasoline bootlegging has lackec 
the gun play and the sordid dramatics 
of the other form of bootlegging, it has 
failed to attract general public attention 
in most States. fhe people of Pennsyl- 
vania, however, no longer look upon it 
with complacency. They think of it now 
in terms of dollars and cents stolen from 
them in miles of needed highways which 
the bootlegger withheld from them. 


Fraudulent Competition Cited 

Better cooperation between the gasoline 
tax collecting agencies of the various 
States will do much to hamper this form of 
tax evasion. It will help the State treas- 
ury of your neighboring States, Coopera- 
tion between States and reputable dis- 
tributors is necessary. In Pennsylvania 
we are receiving this cooperation from al] 
the worth-while men in the oil ihdustry 


{ 


Without this cooperation we could not 
have succeeded at all to the extent we 
have. 


The States have the duty of protectins 
legitimate dealers from this type of fraud- 
ulent competition Such competition is 
destructive alike of good business prac- 
tices and of good morale on the part of 
taxpayers. It is ethically indecent for any 
State to so administer a tax as to bring 
outrageous business practices into exist- 
ence and then to encourage them. 


S. R. Feller of New York 
Named to Insurance Post 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 10 
The State Superintendent of Insurance, 


George S. Van Schaick, announced Novy. 
10 that he has appointed Samuel R. 


Feller of New York as Third Deputy Su-| 


perintendent of Insurance. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


|the Public Utilities 


Metered pe | 
Ordered in Ca pital 


Zone System of Fares Called 
Inequitable by Public 
Utilities Commission 


Condemning the zone sytem of taxicab 
fares in use in the District of Coi:umbia 
and declaring that no schedul- of that 
type can be devised for a city the size of 
Washington which will make the charge 
commensurate with the service rendered, 
Commission of the 
issued an order requiring 


District has 


| that all taxicbas shall be equipped with 


meters not later than Jan 10, 1932. 

The zone system of taxicab rates has 
been tried in various forms of the Distict 
of Columbia during reasonably long test 
periods, the order states, and has been 
found “entirely unsuitable for a city of 
the size of Washington.” 

The Commission states that the average 
cost of operating a cab, with all proper 
expense items included, is approximately 
10 cents a mile, and that approximately 40 
per cent of the mileage is not revenue 
producing. It is declared that the only 
method of charging that will be fair alike 
to proprietor and rider is the taximeter 
system. 

The order further provides that “no 
motor vehicle shall be operated as a taxi- 
cab except by the proprietor thereof, or 
by a driver employed by the proprietor 
and responsible to the said proprietor.” 

Although the Commission has received 
no notice of an appeal to the courts by 
any of the taxicab operators affected, it is 
expected that the matter will go to the 
courts, it was stated orally at the office 
of the Commission Noy. 10. 


Senate Group to Resume 
Work Insurance Hearings 


The Special Senate Committee on Un- 
employment Insurance, headed by Sen- 
ator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, will 
resume its hearings on Nov. 12. The wit- 
nesses scheduled for that day are Charles 
Whiting Baker, former editor of the En- 
gineering News; James Donnelly, execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers Association, and Malcolm C. Rorty, 
former president, American Statistical 
Association. On Nov. 13, the Committee 
will hear P. Tecumseh Sherman, of New 
York City, an attorney. 

The hearings will be in Washington in 
the Senate Office Building, instead of in 
Chicago, as had been contemplated. 


Ginnings of Cotton 
Higher in Quantity 
Than Figure in 1930 


Number of Bales Ginned to 
Nov. L Is 1.295.690 More 
Than Last Year, Says the 
Census Bureau 


The number of bales of cotton ginned 
from the current crop prior to Nov. 1 was 
1,295,650 bales more than the total ginned 
at the same time last year, according to 
the report on cotton, ginning issued Nov. 
9 by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Number of running bales of cotton (count- 
ing round as half bales and excluding linters) 
ginned from the growth of 1931 prior to Nov. 















1, 1931, and comparative statistics to the cor- 
responding date in 1930 and 1929 
1931 1930 1929 

Alabama 1,179,617 1,178,045 1,089,884 
Arizona 35.962 61.437 60.423 
Arkansas ..... 1.036.162 632.804 1,062,418 
California 94.415 90,716 100,912 
Florida 41,445 48,998 28,883 
Georgia 1.179,36 1.373467 1,030,987 
Louisiana 667.462 607.439 745,205 
Mississippi 1.141.807 1.126.100 1.541.239 
Missouri 135.213 117,342 102,331 
New Mexico 39.622 49.178 37,028 
North Carolina 597.406 589.468 390,543 
Oklahoma 745,719 589,592 705.697 
South Carolina 829.898 814.105 533 806 
Tennessee . 337.304 256,395 297.443 
Texas 4,035.347 3,294,432 3,144,600 
Virginia 28.300 30.101 17,130 
All other States 4.504 4,277 3,411 


United States *12,129,546 *10.863,896 *10,891.940 





*Includes 7,307 bales of the crop of 1931 
ginned prior to A 1 which was counted 
in the supply for the season of 1930-31, com- 
pared with 78.188 and 86974 bales of the 
crop of 19. and 1929 

The statistics in this report include 401,083 


round bales for 31; 333.479 for 1930, and 369,- 


Inc 










047 for 1929 ided in the above are 5,401 
bales of Americ egyptian for 1931; 10,461 
for 10 or 1929 

The f f 1931 in is report are sub- 
ject to re when checke against the in- 
dividual the ginners being trans- 


mitted by mail. The corrected statistics of the 
quantity of cotton ginned this season prior to 
Oct. 18 are 9.499.687 bales 

Cotton consumed during the month of 
September, 1931, amounted to 463,704 
bales. Cotton on hand in consuming es- 
tablishments on Sept. 30 was 775,523 
bales, and in public storage and at com- 
presses 6.296.546 bales The number of 
active consuming cotton spindles for the 
month was 25.236.916. The total imports 
for the month of September, 1931, were 
5.426 bales and the exports of domestic 
cotton, excluding linters, were 558,192 
bales, 

The estimated world’s production of 
commercial cotton, exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1930, as compiled from various 
sources, is 25,762,000 bales, counting Amer- 
ican in and foreign in 


running bales 
bales of 478 pounds lint, while the con- 
sumption of cotton (exclusive of linters 
in the United States) for the year ended 
July 31, 1931, was approximately 22,811,000 
bales. The al number of spinning cot- 
ton spindles, both active and’ idle, 
about 162,000,000 

The current domestic cotton crop may 
prove the second largest in the history of 
the country, according to forecasts issued 
Nov. 9 by the Department of Agriculture 
(The forecast was published in full text 
in the issue Nov. 10.) The tabulation 
issued by the Department follows 

Cotton report as of Nov. 1, 1931: 
Crop Reporting Board of the 
States Department of Agriculture makes 
the following report from data furnished 
by crop correspondents, field statisticians, 


is 
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of 


The 
United 


cooperating State Boards (‘or Depart- 
ments) of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Colleges. The final outturn of cotton will 
depend upon whether the various in- 


fluences affecting the crop during the re- 
mainder of the season are more or less 
favorable than usual. 


193) acreage: Percentage total abandonment 
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Farm Relief Act Called Government’s 
‘Culminating Folly of Bureaucracy’ 


Representative Beck Advocates Its Repeal in Address Be- 
fore Members of the Chicago Board of Trade, Also Criti- 


cizing Trend Toward Increase of Bureaus 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
Board to speculate in oil and coal and 
copper, for the Farm Board has, at least, 
rendered a service to the American people 
in demonstrating the futility of the ex- 
periment. 

Tried by the arduous test of experience, 
this essay in socialism has failed. The 
Farm Board sought to minimize specula- 
tion and became the greatest speculator 
in grain and cotton; it sought to stabilize 
prices and it drove them downward until 
they are below the cost of production; it 
sought to prevent a surplus and only in- 
creased the surplus; it sought to decrease 
the planting acreage and only increased 
it; it sought to secure orderly marketing 
and, with the Government as the biggest 
speculator in wheat and cotton with un- 
limited means, the orderly marketing be- 
came disorderly past precedent. 

It sought to prevent depression in agri- 
culture and it has brought about the 
greatest depression in our history; it 
sought to prevent wasteful methods of 
distribution and only succeeded in impos- 
ing upon the people of the United States 
at least one-half the present governmen- 
tal deficit. 

The effect upon our foreign markets can 
be measured by a single fact that, whereas 
the sale of American cotton has shrunk 
from 15,053,000 bales in the season of 
1928-29 to 10,907,000 bales in 1930-31, yet 
the sales of foreign-grown cotton have in- 
creased from 10,800,000 bales in 1928-29 
to 11,575,000 bales in 1930-31. 

In other words, partly due to the per- 
nicious effect of the Farm Board's opera- 
tions upon the marketing of cotton, Amer- 
ica has lost over 4,000,000 bales as com- 
pared with the gain of foreign growers of 
775,000 bales. This effect upon our for- 


inevitable. 


|Farm Aid Legislation 


(Only One Illustration 


When our Government, with its great 
resources, proposed to stabilize the price 
of wheat and cotton (meaning thereby 
to raise the price artificially) foreign na- 
tions, which had previously purchased 
American wheat and cotton, at once be- 
gan extensive efforts either to raise these 
products themselves, or buy them else- 
where and to prevent the importation of 
these American products by higher tariff 
barriers 

Thus, some of our trade was cut off 
from the rest of the world and the do- 
mestic surplus necessarily increased. This 
|drop in exports amounted to 300,000,000 
bushels in one year, or 34 per cent. 
for stabilizing the price, it is said that 
wheat sold in Liverpool recently at the 
lowest price in 700 years and certainly in 
America the price has been as low as any 
time in a century 

The farm relief legislation is but one 
illustration, although the greatest, of the 


; eration 


As | 


| with 








tion, we 
mileage; 


yet have half of its railways 
three-fourths of its telephones 


and nine-tenths of its automobiles. 


| withstanding the fact 


eign markets was not merely natural, but | cans, 


Certainly no people in all history have 
enjoyed so great 


comfort. Such marvelous growth, con- 
stituting one of the most astounding 
pageants ever given upon the stage of 


this “wide and universal theater of man,” 
is mainly due to the individualism-of the 
American people. Our governments, State 
and Federal, contributed little to this 
growth except to insure the common de- 
fense and administer justice by restrain- 
ing men in the inevitable competition of 
life from injuring each other, 


Such was our history in the first cen- 
tury of our existence. Nearly 50 years 
ago a portentous change marked the po- 
litical philosophy of the American people. 
Individualism began to yield slowly but 
surely to governmental collectivism. The 
change was partly the result of the Civil 


War and partly the result of an eco- 
nomic depression, such as that through 
which we are now passing. 


War and bad times are always destruc- 
tive of governments. For the first time 
in our history, the people of the United 
States began to look to their Government 
to save them, rather than to themselves; 
for the first time, Americans accepted a 
policy which assumed that Government 
bureaus in Washington could much more 
wisely shape the welfare of the individual 
than the individual himself. 


When Marked Change 
Began to Take Place 


This marked change in the spirit of 
our people began with the creation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Not- 
that the Ameri- 
as individuals, had built up the 
most magnificent railway -system in the 
world, yet the fact that the hurried con- 
struction of these vast transcontinental 
carriers had been accompanied by un- 
doubted evils and injustice led the Ameri- 
can people, instead of correcting these 
evils by the ordinary processes of crim- 
inal law or civil litigation in the courts, 
to accept the strange delusion that all 
evils could be corrected if only Congress 
created a governmental bureau to man- 
age the railroads 

We entertained the strange delusion 
that, if the President would appoint a 
commisson of 11 men, many of whom had 
had no exverience whatever with the op- 
of railroads, this inexperienced 
and irresponsible super-board of directors 
could govern the railroads far more wisely 
than men who had given a lifetime to 
such work. 


It has now existed for 44 years and it 
may be questioned whether the Commis- 
sion has not done more harm than good 
to the railroads and therefore to the pub- 
lic interests. 


Freight Rate Decision 


stupendous folly of converting our limited | 


Government, with its constant recognition 
of the value of individual initiative, into 
a bureaucracy, which destroys the indi- 
vidual, of which the Soviet Republic, so- 
called, is the final and greatest expression. 


The American people have not pro- 
ceeded so far on the road to Moscow 
as to have lost their native relish for 


individualism. They asserted their inde- 
pendence and formed their government in 
the loftiest spirit of individualism. The 
Constitution can be read in vain for any 
expression of a power to regimentalize the 
business activities of the American people. 


More Regulation 
Required in This Age 

Of course, the individual can make mis- 
takes and commit errors, but he can make 
these stepping stones to a higher destiny. 
Certainly character can never pe builded 
where, as in Russia, the individual is the 
abject slave of the state 

Nowhere by the remotest implication is 
there any power to deal directly with man- 
ufacturers, or agriculture or mining. So 
far as governmental supervision was nec- 
essary as to these industries, the right 
was reserved to the states eraneaeredtz. 

We must frankly concede that so nar- 
row a conception of the scope of the Fed- 
eral Government while possible in an 
agricultural age, could not remain wholly 
unchanged in the industrial era that was 
about to dawn “and it is true, therefore, 
that, responsive to the interests and ne- 
cessities of the American people, the 
sphere of Federal activity has been greatly 
widened. In our complex mechanical civi- 
lization, the government must regulate to 
a greater extent than in the age of the 
hand plow. Therefore, I would not sug- 
gest as an intellectual finality the oft- 
quoted statement that “we should have 
more business in government and _ less 
government in business.” 

Nevertheless, there remains the neces- 
sity, as in the earlier days of the Repub- 
lic. of a sturdy individualism, which the 
government must respect. 


American Farmer 


An Individualist 


Each of us in his own environment 
has a problem to work out and we know 
that problem better than any distant bu- 
reau in Washington. The true American 
asks no more than a fair field and no 
favors and instinctively he resents the 
meddlesome activities of governmental bu- 
reaus to how he should run his ap- 
pointed race 

The old-fashioned 


as 


American farmer— 
like his French brother of the fields—is 
such an individualist He is not a one- 
crop farmer, but relies on his own brain 
and brawn to make nature yield her ut- 
most bounty. He does not need to be cod- 
dled either by the Farm Board or the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
Under this policy of non-interference 
government with the _ self-develop- 
of the individual, our country be- 
the greatest Nation in the world 
vindication of American in- 
could be given than that 


by 
ment 
came 
No better 

dividualism 


yore ‘July 1 (preliminary) A: for harvest (pre- 








liminary). in thousands of acres. B Yield per acre: Ten-year average 1920-29. C; 1930 _D, 
indicated. 1931. E. Production ‘ginnings), thousands of 500-pound gross weight bales 
1929 crop’. F; 1930*, G; 1931 crop indicated Nov. 1. H 
A B Cc D E F G H 
Virginia 08 67 246 225 300 48 42 42 
North Carolina ....+66. 1.5 1.338 247 25 285 747 778 800 
South Carolina ..cscasiececs 1.0 1,930 169 245 830 1,001 990 
Georgia ...c-scevccecccesccss 1.5 3,385 136 197 196 1,343 1,593 1,390 
A. ca Gan asaeee a anae es 2.0 120 113 200 167 29 50 42 
MisSOUTL ...ccscccccccececes 1.0 336 254 195 377 220 151 265 
BOUOSGEGE - vscccncaneenrnnaed 1.0 1,114 184 147 253 515 377 590 
AlaDAMA ...cccccceess Ceocece 07 3.386 151 187 198 1,342 1,473 1,400 
} 1.2 3.985 182 165 211 1,915 1.464 1,760 
1.913 160 162 221 809 715 885 
15,852 132 114 159 3,940 4,038 5,250 
3.334 146 102 175 1,143 854 1,220 
3,621 169 107 246 1,435 874 1,860 
119 +293 375 90 99 97 
176 296 346 153 155 119 
200 306 468 260 264 185 
13 7192 173 9 ' 8 
United State tal 1.5 40.889 154.4 147.7 197.8 14,818 13,932 16,903 
Lowe California 0.0 69 217 222 75 45 32 
*Allowances made for interstate movement of seed cotton for ginning. 
Less tt a 10-year average 
Including Pima Egyptian long staple cotton, 32,000 acres and 14,000 bales for 1931. 
§Not included in California figures nor in United States total. 


Robinson, V. C. Childs, E. H. Logan, S. T. Ma 


Crop Reporting Board: W. F. Callander, Chairman; J. A. Becker, D. A. McCandliss, C. H. 


rsh. Approved: R. W. Dunlap, Acting Secretary. 


Cited as Illustration 


A striking illustration of its socialistic 
spirit is the recent decision in the matter 
of increased railroad rates. It permits 
increased charges upon certain commodi- 


7 per cent of the world’s popula-| 


a measure of average | 


| dens 
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|liability if an accident occurs and the Certiorari to New York 
| guest passenger is killed or injured. This cC f A ] 
was the ruling affirmed Nov. 6 by the ourt OF / ppea Ss 


miliating for the American people to be 
treated as children and told what they 
should or should not do in the ordinary 
affairs of life. 

We have a Maternity Bureau and a 
Home Economics Bureau, which tell the 
American housewife how to bear her chil- 
dren, regulate her kitchen or cut her 
boy's trousers. Fourteen bureaus in three 
departments deal with the subject of edu- 
cation, while six bureaus in four depart- 
ments deal with that of health. 

Thus child welfare is the concern of 
the Bureau of Public Health, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Bureau of Home Eco- | 
nomics, the Bureau of Education and the 
Maternity Bureau—five “bureaus all trying 
to tell the American mother how she! 


/ought to bring up her child and I am 


inclined to think that the average Amer- 
ican mother knows far more on the sub- 
ject than the amiable spinsters, who con- 
duct some of these bureaus. 


One can measure the enormous growth | 
of bureaucracy in this country in the last 
50 years when it is stated that the Gov-| 
ernment Printing Office, which is the} 
clearing house of the literature of the 
150 bureaus, reports that in 1930 they had 
printed 3,903,932,127 copies of books, vol- 
umes, brochures, pamphlets and periodi- 
cals of different characters to enlighten 
the American citizen how to live and earn 
a livelihood, and the fact remains that 
in the first century of our existence, the 
American citizen did surpassingly well 
without any of this gratuitous advice. 

Why should a few bureaucrats be wiser | 
than the average citizen? In all history | 
governmental bureaus have been always 
slow, generally stupid and sometimes cor- 
rupt. 

If the evils of socialistic government 
were restricted merely to unnecessary bur- 
on the taxpayer, the result would 
be astounding, for the cost of government, 
Federal, State and municipal, has in- 
creased in the last decade 15 times as 


|fast as population, or, expressed in dif- 


férent form, the average income of our 
people during the last 15 years has in- 
creased 92 per cent and yet the demands 
of government upon what income have 
increased 240 per cent. 


Undoubtedly, the culminating folly of 
this ever-growing system of bureaucracy 
is the Farm Hoard, with its almost un- 
limited power to spend $500,000,000 in aid 
of the American farmer. It represents bu- 
reaucracy in its most indefensible form. 

Acting as banker, it loans at nominal 
rates of interest to farmer cooperatives 
to enable them 
lished marketing agencies of the country, 
which have been built up with infinite pa- 
tience for over 80 years. 


‘Gift of Government 


Credit for Private Benefit? 


ties provided that the carrier, who trans- | 


ports the freight, will turn over the 
amount of the increase to railroads, who 
do not carry the freight. This might be 
defended if the Government owned the 
railroads, but such is not the fact. 

The recapture clause of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 can be justified as a war 
emergency measure, for the United States, 
in turning back the railroads to 


;owners, required that any excess beyond 
ja fair return on the property should be 


| ot 





returned to the United States for the 
benefit of the weaker railroads. The re- 
cent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission provides that, whether a rail- 
road is or is not earning a fair return 
upon its property, yet it must pay over a 
portion of its earnings to other roads. 

This seems to me an absolute negation 
of property rights 

If the Commission has the power, in 
granting an increase of rates, to divert 
the earnings of one railroad to another, 
it has logically the right to grant an in- 
crease of rates, provided one railroad will 
contribute a portion of its capital for the 
benefit of the weaker road. 


Deficit for 32 Months 
Reached $1,600,000,000 


Have we so soon forgotten that costly 
experiment of governmental operation of 
the railroads? 

The Government's deficit, after 32 
months of the operation of these railroads 
was $1,600,000,000, a high price to pay for 
the privilege of advertising the fact that 
Secretary McAdoo was in charge. 

A Shipping Board was created and 
billions more were spent. with a resulting 
ceficit of $600,000,000. The intelligence of 
this bureau can be measured by the fact 
that it started to build 1,000 wooden ships 
green timber, only to find after 600 
had been built, that such a ship would 


their | 


| for 


inevitably sink as soon as it put out to! 


sea. This item alone cost the taxpayer 
$300,000,000. 

Then followed a long series of statutes 
to create governmental agencies to reg- 
ulate the business, and even the life, of 
the individual, until today there are 150 
such bureaus in the Federal Government 
and the scope of their activities range 
from the cradle to the grave 


It is true that, in most instances, this 
mischievous intervention is persuasive and 
not coercive, but ® is none the less hu- 


| 


; eyes 


| farmer 


The outstanding loans from the revolv- 
ing fund, as of July 1, 1931, amounted to 
over $345,000,000, and the average interest 
rate is less than 3 per cent. This is prac- 
tically a gift of Government credit for 
private benefit. 

It seeks to educate, persuade and at 
times coerce the farmer as to how he 
shall dispose of his product. When the 
relies, through his cooperatives, 
upon the natural law of supply and de- 
mand, the Government disturbs the in- 
exorable working of that law by going 
into the market and buying huge quan- 
tities of farm products. 

It loads up the available storage houses 
of such vroducts until too few are left 
for the incoming crops of another vear, 
at a daily loss to the Government for 
unnecessary warehousing of $175,000. 

It holds over the market these vast sup- 
plies so that neither the producer nor 
the commission man can buy or sell with- 
out fear that the wholesome law of sup- 
ply and demand will be temporarily dis- 
turbed by the Government unloading its 
surplus, 


Recalls When Congress 
‘Rushed in’ to Aid Farmer 


In the mad rush to placate the farm- 
ing vote, Congress became sadly muddled 
the Grain, Futures Act of 1921 was 
based upon the theory that the grain mar- 
kets were controlled and manipulated by 
artificial means and the exchanges were 
thereupon required, under orders of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to adopt rules 
to prevent such manipulation 

Now, Congress largely nullifies this prior 
law by enabling the Farm Board to con- 
trol and manipulate the prices of wheat. 
The unhappy commissison man, therefore, 
is subject to crossfires. On the one hand 
the Department of Agriculture pursues an 
intensive campaign of espionage to pre- 
vent manipulation and, on the other hand, 
the Farm Board attempts to create a giant 
monopoly in wheat to manipulate prices 
In other words, what the Act of 1921 
makes a crime in the commission man, the 
Act of 1929 sanctifies in the Farm Board. 


Thus the normal processes of trade are 
disorganized and the energies of the indi- 
vidual paralyzed. 

Even if such an extraordinary power 
could be read into the statute, the fact re- 
mains that there is not the slightest jus- 
tification in the Constitution of the United 
States for the delegation of any sucb 
power. 

No one ever believed more firmly than 
Alexander Hamilton in the virtues of 
centralization, but Hamilton would rub his 
in amazement if he contemplated 
that the Government, which he and his 
colleagues of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion framed, would one day be interpreted 
to allow the Federal Government to be- 
come at once a merchant, speculator and 
banker in grain and cotton. 


If the Federal Government has such a 





Assets of North American Companies are more than $117,000,000.00 
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In Dr 


| Judgment 


in an automobile that the driver is intoxi- 
cated does not exonerate the driver from 


| Third District Court of Appeals in sup- 


;County Superior Court in awarding $15,- Sutherland, has filed an application with 
| :; the Supreme Court of the United States 
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to compete with estab- | 


| Commissioner, George P. Porter. 


| 


—a 


+, Beals ‘Supreme Court 
unken riing | R * ‘ 
comme ~ Receives Alien 


Not Prevented  by| e 
Property Claim 
































































































































Knowledge of Passenger 
Of His Condition 


SacRAMENTO, Ca.ir., Nov. 10. 


Knowledge on the part of a passenger Custodian Sutherland Files 


Application for Writ of 





| The Alien Property Custodian, Howard 


porting a judgment of the Mendocino 


of Harry Anderson, of Point Arena, who | for a writ of certiorari to the Court of 
was killed in an accident while riding in| 4PPeals of New York to review the de- 


an automobile opcrated by C. J. Pickens,|C!Sion of the latter court denying pre- 
of Oakland. |ferred status to the petitioner’s claim 
Mr. Pickens had appealed from the | ®8@inst the liquidator of the United States 
judgment of the lower court on the ground branch of the Second Russian Insurance 
that the court erred in instructing the |C®. for commissions payable on reinsur- 
7 ance business in the United States to a 

e : 
of the driv T | war enemy. The case is that of Suther- 


in view of the passenger's knowledge of |jand, etc., Vv. People of State of New York, 
the operator's condition. The appellate /etc., No. 505. 


court found no reversible error. The petitioner contends that commis- 
wsions payable to H. Mutzenbecher Jr. 
through an American subsidiary, Meinel 
& Wemple, Inc., should be paid to him in 
full by virtue of a demand made June 26, 
1919, under the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, prior to the appointment of a liquida- 
|tor of the Russian company by the State 
Readjustment of the amounts and rates Saeashs hela that the Custeanane a 
of insurance on State school property will) was a foreign claim and that his demand 
cation ata special meeting Nov. 4. a¢- | eeause the Custodian had not followed Up 
é é as i i : » an ecause the Custodian had n ollowe 
cording to the President of the Board, Col.'the demand with summary procesdian 
D. Stewart Craven ‘prior to the appointment of a liquidator. 
Until a recent ruling of the Attorney} The Custodian’s brief states that this 
General giving the Board power to place, WaS not a foreign claim and that, since 
insurance on State school property, this | title ae ware the auidetars Seana 
was handled by an agent of the State! : : I ye 
House Commission. Col Craven said | When the Custodian acquired title, It bes 
that it was believed both valuations and|C®me an American claim, it is argued, 


rates were too high in many instances and | ua established without summary pro- 


that a substantial saving could probably | 


Ney Jersey to Consider | 
School Property Insurance 


TreNTON, N. J., Nov. 10. 


It is planned, he said, to give brokers 
in the communities in which the property 
is located an opportunity to bid for the} 
insurance instead of placing the business 
through a selected list of brokers. 


Florida Insurer Charged 
With Operating Mlegally 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., Nov. 10, 

Quo warranto proceedings have been ine 
stituted by Attorney General Cary D. Lan- 
dis in the Duval County Circuit Court 
|against the Merchants and Bankers Mue- 
tual Benefit Corporation of Jacksonville, 
on the ground that it is exercising powers 
granted to authorized life insurance com- 
panies which are inconsistent with the 
purposes and powers stated in the cor- 
poration’s charter. 

The defendant is organized under the 
Florida law as a corporation not for profit. 
The objects of the corporation, as stated 
in its charter, are in part to establish 
and maintain a mutual benefit corpora- 
tion or association for charitable and ben- 
eficial purposes and the promotion of 
benevolent and fraternal action by the 
collection of money from applicants and 
members for membership fees, dues and 
assessments for the payment of all exe 
penses incident to the maintenance, mane 
agement and operation of the corporation, 
its interests and affairs. 

In the information filed by the Attorney 
General, it is alleged that the member- 
| ship certificates issued by the defendant 
power, its powers are virtually unlimited] are in effect insurance policies and that 
and we have been living all these years|the fees and dues charged are in effect 
under the delusion that our Federal Gov-| insurance premiums. It is contended that 
ernment was one of limited powers. | the company is engaging in the insurance 

Where and when is this spirit of bu-| business for a profit. 
reaucracy to — Will it never i 
until we have wholly destroyed individual |’ ow I ’ . 
initiative? We must take the back track | rractor Not Considered 


in this matter, or the institutions, under ee ° ¢ . 
which we have grown so great, will per- As Car in Accident Suit 
SAcRAMENTO, CaLiF., Nov. 10, 


ish in substance, if not in form. 
To a student of government, as I pre- 

tend in a modest way to be, there is A tractor is an agricultural implement 

nothing so discouraging as the fatalistic|and not a “motor driven car” within the 

inertia of democracy. It seems to have| meaning of an accident insurance policy 

lost its instinct for resistance. It blindly| which insured against death and injury 

accepts amazing innovations in our form) resulting accidentally “by the wrecking or 
disablement of any private automobile, 

motor driven car or horse-drawn vehicle, 


of government. 
in which the insured is riding or driving, 


Insurers License Fee 
Is Explained in Montana 


HELENA, Monrt., Nov. 10. 

Under the retaliatory provision of the 
Montana law prescribing fees for insurance 
companies of other States doing business 
in Montana, a California company is en- 
titled to a discount because the date for pay- 
ment of such fees in California is later 
than the date fixed in Montana, Attorney 
General L. A. Foot has just held in an 
opinion to the State Auditor and Insurance 


Pointing out that the fees must be paid 
in Montana on the date specified in the 
Montana law, Mr. Foot said that to equal- | 
ize the fees, a reasonable discount should | 
be allowed. This should be based on the} 
difference in the dates of payment in the} 
two States, he ruled. 


Coming Congress to Be 


ya or being accidentally thrown from suc 
One of Most Critical wrecked or disabled automopile, car or 
The coming Congress will be one of the | Vehicle.”| This was the recent holding of 


the California Supreme Court in the case 
|of Bowers, etc., v. Continental Life Insure 
ance Co. 

The insured had,been killed while op- 
erating a tractor which upturned as he 
attempted to drive it across a ditch. At 
the time it was being used to draw a 
sled loaded with brush. 

The court held that the tractor was an 
agricultural implement and was excluded 


most critical in the history of our country 
and it remains to be seen whether our 
representatives will continue on the steady 
march in the direction of Moscow, or re- 
turn to the safer paths of the fathers. 
Both political parties were responsible for 
the agricultural relief bill and both should 
be responsible for its repeal, not merely 
to stop the further inexcusable waste of 
public money, but also to preserve, so far 


as is now possible, the form of a gov-| from the policy provisions because its 
ernment, under which America has be-| Wheels make it unsuited for highway use, 
come the greatest nation in the world. ner eenesteininestaittaiaiat 


What can save America from this fate? 


. . ry ~ 
Only an an ave America from this tate? | Additional Texas Seheais 


ism in the hearts of the American peo- Teachi ‘s , i 
ple. They should look to themselves and Peac hing Fire Prey ention 
not to governmental agencies for salva- | : . 
tion. Without such awakened sentiment, | AusTIN, Tex., Nov. 10, 


it is idle to expect Congress to return to 
the beaten paths of the fathers, for Con- 
gress is no longer a restraining influence 
in preserving the Constitution. 


Twenty-eight additional Texas towns 
have included the teaching of fire pre- 
vention as a regular course of study in 
their public schools since the opening of” 
| the present school term, the State Fire 
| Insurance Commissioner, J. W. DeWeese, 
has just announced. The total number of 


Palestine Shipping Falls 


Shipping through Palestine ports de-| public schools in Texas cities and towns 
clined in the first nine months of 1931.|in which fire prevention is taught is now 
(Department of Commerce.) 680, Mr. DeWeese stated. ‘ 
ee 





MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


INSURANCE 
ON ANEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 





This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


l. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 
geen: and any share in the profits of the 

ompany applicable to the policy will be credited 
to the assured in cash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 


will be credited to the assured in serip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly or 
through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


Chartered 1842 
51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 
Boston Office: 
Philadelphia Office: 
Cleveland Office: 
Chicago Office: 


New York, N. Y. 
33 Broad St. 
401 Walnut St. 
1370 Ontario St. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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Grain Rise Lifts 
Cent Above Last Year Held Recapturable Other Products. 


Tentative Reports on Amounts | ‘ 
To Higher Levels 


Due From Three Roads 
Announced by I. C. C. 
on Novinigreate, Commerce Commission Mil] Feeds, Choice Cattle 
Hides and Eggs Advance 
In Value, With Cotton 
Holding Previous Gains 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 





sraensniccniniasitensts 


Separate Control | Averag 7 Cr op ‘Yield Per Acre . Excess Earnings 
Of New England //-4 Per 


Railroads Asked Improved Outlook for Corn Shown; Produc: 
tion of Tobacco May Set Record | 


Largest Vesse 
of Airplanes in Flight | Built in America 
|| Nears Launching 


\‘Manhattan,’ First of Two 
30,000 Ton Liners, Will 
Be Operated by Joint 
Shipping Company 


Device for Measuring 
Ground Speed and Drift 


New Hampshire Manufac- 


turers Association Asks (Continued from Page 1.) 


aed ° States where they areturnin litt! ‘ acce, . as : s _;doches & Southeastern Railroad (La.),| 

That Pennsvlvania Hold- — a ing out a little }-* ac _ The present estimate of produc- | the Blytheville, Leachville & Arkansas 

- States where they areturning out a litte “on 1s 1 per cent below the estimate of | southern Railroad arisen | 

ings in Area Be Reduced ri . ir last month, 47 per cent below the 21,- | C°uthern Railroad (Mo.), and the Carolina 

ings in Area be heauce erage yield per acre is estimated to be j :~ | & Northeastern Railroad, for period 6 

369,000 bushels harvested in 1930, and 46); ae PerioGe Fang 

ents 25.3 bushels against 20.6 in 1930 and 10- per cent below the five-year average pro-| 8 from March 1, 1920, through 1927. | 

Holdings of the Pennsylvania Railroad year average of 28. duction. The 3,132,000 acres grown this | Under section 15a of the Transportation 
and the Pennroad Corporation, a Pennsyl- Warm dry weather during October per- iow. ‘ 


; ; Act of 1920, the Government is entitled 
' ( year is much below the record p . : 
vania Railroad affiliate, in New England | mitted the crop to mature and dry out with 3,692,000 harvested in 1930. The view - to recapture one-half of all earnings of 
railroad stocks should be reduced to a practically no frost damage and quality : 


‘ : the carriers made in excess of 54 per cent. 
i tor uid easel reported is the lowest on record. The| ; 
point at which they will no longer “dom=' is exceptionally good although earworms 


income recpature reports for the Nacog-| 


|, The largest United States-built liner, 
| the 30,000-ton “Manhattan” of the newly 
; reorganized United States Lines, will be 
jjaunched Dec. 5 at Camden, N. J., it was 
| stated orally at the Department of Com- 


While all classes of agircultural com-| 
modities escaped serious price losses, grain 
prices continued to push to higher levels! 
during the first week in November, carry- 


a ee ens In the case of the three railorads listed 

Seaarding =. wae vessiven wy the tne | teee unusualy prevalent in Iowa, Illinois 

terstate Commerce Commission from the|@nd adjacent territory. The percentage 

New Hampshire Manufacturers’ Associa- Of the crop which was of merchantable 
quality was reported at 85 per cent, as 


tion. 0 
The Association announced its opposi- compared with 78.6 per cent of the 1930 
tion to any consolidation proposa of |crop and 80 per cent, the 10-year (1920- 
eastern trunk line carriers which would! 29) average. ‘inis is the highest per cent 
affect the independent status of the New merchantable reported since 1922. Favor- 
England railroads as they are today. The | able weather during October resulted in a 
communication follows in full text: larger than usual percentage of the crop 
“The New Hampshire Manufacturers’| being husked by Nov. 1 in the Corn Belt 
Association feel that the business and in-'| States. 
dustrial interests of New England can Stocks of old corn on farms Nov. 1, 1931, 
best be served by retaining the present | were estimated at 92,937,000 bushels or 4.4 
competitive railroad systems as they exist per cent of the previous year's crop. On 
today; . ™ the same date last year, stocks of old corn 
Branch Line Status on farms amounted to 72,383,000 bushels 
“That no good purpose could be served) or 2.8 per cent of the previous year’s 
by the consolidation of the New England | crop. The five-year (1925-29) average of 
railroads with any of the trunk [ine sys- | farm stocks of corn on Nov. 1 was 96,951,- 
tems, which would tend to place New 000 bushels. 


rg line status; ‘ : 
England on a branch line status echntant Wittdeds Bias 


“That the trunk line interests_ should} 7 
Buckwheat.—Production of buckwheat 


not be allowed to dominate New England 
lines and/or control New England traffic; |is estimated to be 10,847,000 bushels, an 
increase of 253,000 bushels above the Oct. 


“That, in line with the report of the 
Governors’ Railroad Committee's findings,| 1 estimate. Improved prospects in New 
the holdings of the Pennsylvania Railroad | York and Pennsylvania, the two princi- 
and the Pennroad Corporation should be| pal buckwheat producing States, offset 
reduced to a point at which they will no| decreases in many of the North Central 
longer be in a position to dominate the’! States where the crop is of minor impor- 
major roads of New England. |tance. The preliminary yield estimate of | 
“Should the Commission deem it ad-| 18.4 bushels compares with 13.5 bushels 
visable to change the present formation | harvested in 1930, and with 18.5 bushels, 
of the New England railroad systems, the the 10-year average yield. The acreage 
New Hampshire Manufacturers’ Associa-| grown this year is 21.2 per cent smaller 
tion believe that subject"to the above than the five-year average acreage. 
stipulations, the present and future in- Flaxseed.—A flaxseed production of 11,- 
dustrial development of New England de- 314,000 bushels is shown by the Nov. 1 
mands a two-system competitive railroad ports indicating a yield of 3.6 bushels 
service, and the association respectfully 
Suggests: 


Canadian Differential 


“Ist: The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford. 


“2nd: The Boston & Maine (to include 
the Maine Central, Bangor & Aroostook, 
and Rutland Railroad to Rouses’ Point). 


“Also: That it is of vital importance 
to New England, and particularly to New The Department of Commerce an- 
Hampshire, that the Canadian differen- nounces that during the four weeks ended 
tials be maintained.” Oct. 31, 1931, 82 large cities in the United 


The communication was signed by J States reported 717 deaths from automo- 


: ” ; bile accidents. This number (717) com- 
J. Cummings, traffic counselor of the as- pares with 750 deaths during the four 
sociation. 


_ | weeks ended Nov. 1, 1930. Most of these 
At the present time the Pennsylvania deaths were the result of accidents which 
and its affiliates, the Pennsylvania Com- | occurred within the corporate limits of 
pany and the Pennroad Corporation, hold | the city, although some. accidents occurred 
a considerable interest in the New Haven Outside of the city limits. 
railroad. The Pennsylvania Company, a a For comparison, the eeeet - deaths 
‘ subsidiarv the Pennsyl-|@ue to automobile accidents within city 
cena oe soo A a the | /imits is desirable. Such figures are avail- 
Wabash, which in turn has a substantial _ = oe ee ceeaees ae 
inte-est in the New Haven. The Pennroad gp . 


week peri ‘ . the 82 cities, 
Corporation, which is controlled by the lee 7 => pone oe Oe Sauer 557 ne 
- a ee ee a ——- = for the corresponding | 
S s , : , our weeks in 1930. 
Haven. It is against this control that the Considering by four-week periods since 
New Hampshire* Manufacturers’ Associa- January, 1929, total deaths from auto- | 
tion is directing its opposition. mobile accidents for 82 cities, regardless of 
a |place of accident, the lowest total (472) 
ane” socal Pourearty Pun” pro-/FEE"E. ‘Gho\"ind the ene as tes 
-ca P-Party rO- eb. 23, 9, an e highest (850) for 
posed by the four eastern trunk lines, 1. €.,/the four-week period ended Nov. 2, 1929. 
a ee vane, me maaers ig met Tp, Stamber of deaths reported tos oneh 
e New Yor entral, an e esa- of the 37 four-week periods since Jan. 26, 
peake & Ohio railroads, caused the Inter- | 1929 follows: P 
State Commerce Commission on Nov. 9 to) oc 31. 1931... 
reopen the proceedings involved in its | Oct 3° 1931... 
report and order of Dec. 9, 1929 (Docket | Sept 5. 1931 
No. 12964), proposing to group the rail) Aug . 
properties of the Nation into 21 inde- July 1931... 
pendent systems. sie : = 
The plan suddivides 53,000 miles of rail- | apr ’ 1931. | | 669 
road in the East with a total investment! March 21. 1931....605 
in road and equipment of $9,000,000,000,| Feb. 21, 1931... .616 
into four independent and _ competitive | Jan. 24, 1931 737 
systems built up around the applicant| Dec. 27, 1930....827 
railroads. Nov. 29, 1930... .809 
The Baltimore & Ohio would have 11,000 Nov. J. 1830... .750 
miles of road and a total investment of Sept 6 1930... 674 
$2,000,000,000; the Chesapeake & OhiO| ays’ 9) 1930.) |; 
12,500 miles and an investment of $2,000,- 


. 
aay 616 
.718 
656 
673 
686 
629 
686 


May 
April 
March 
Feb. 
Jan 
Dec 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
June 
May 
April 
March 
Feb. 
Jan. 


17, 
19, 
22, 
22 
25, 
28 


1930... 
«+ 627 
. 588 
oo0to 
.. 664 
.- 664 
- B48 
.. 850 
...768 
«+727 
. 671 
.. 647 
.. 609 
. .589 


10. 
13, 
15, 
18, 
20, 
23, 
9, 1930... .637 23, 
2 A July 12, 1930....661 26, 
000,000; the Pennsylvania 16,500 miles and! June 14, 1930....669 
investment of $3,300,000,000; and the New For 


the 52-week periods ended Oct. 31, 
York Central $2,300,000,000 investment and 1931. and Nov. 1 1530 the totals for the 
13.000 miles. ‘ iene 


’ oe ec .. | 82 cities were respectively, 9,031 and 8,726 
; iVa a S- . . < 
Ah aaergy “im arene et which indicates a recent rate of 25.4 per | 
of the Virginian Railway, and of the 100,000 population as against an earlier | 
Pennsylvania to obtain full control and | rate of 249 or an increase of 2 per cent| 
ovee ship of the Norfolk & Western) in the rate during the year. | 
Railroad, already has heen protested by One city reported no deaths from auto- 
the: State Port Authority of Virginia, 
which is supported by the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Chamber of Comerce. 
Initial hearings on the “four-party 
lan” of the eastern trunk lines will be | 
eld before Commissioner Claude B. Por- | 
wr : Examiner Koch at Washington 
an. 6. 


Announced by 


Aeronautics Branch 


Opens New Office 


. 


Medical Section Is Established 
At Kansas City Airport 


A branch office of the Medical Section 
of the Aeronautics Branch to serve the 
Middle Western States has been estab- 
lished at the Kansas City Airport, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., it was announced Nov. 10 
by Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

The office is in charge of the assistant 
medical director of the Aeronautics 
Branch, who will devote the major por- 
tion of his time to personal contracts 
with the medical examiners in the Central 
West. This arrangement is expected to 
be of service to the medical examiners, 
all of whom are practicing physicians in 
their own communities, by enabling them 
to keep closely in touch with the Depart- 
ment’s policies with regard to medical re- 
quirements and examinations. Reports 
of examinations made by these physicians 
will be sent to the Washington office, as 
heretofore. 

Medical examiners of the Aeronautics 
Branch, of whom there are approximately 
800, conduct physical examinations of 
Candidates for airmen’s licenses, and are 
empowered to issue student permits to 
candidates who are eligible physically to 
receive flight instruction. 

The post at Kansas City has been as- 
signed to Dr. Eldridge Adams, assistant 
medical director in the Washington Office 
of the Aeronautics Branch. Dr. Adams 
will not conduct examinations of pilots 
or students in Kansas City, or anywhere 
in his territory, and candidates for li- 
censes or student permits will continue to 
apply to local authorized Department of 
Commerce medical examiners as hereto- 
fore.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Decisions in radio cases and applications | 
placed on file were announced Novy. 10 by|} 
the Federal Radio Commission as follows: 

Applications granted: 

KGEK, Beehler Electric 
Yuma, Colo granted construction permit 
to make changes in equipment and in- 
crease power from 50 to 100 w 


KCRC, Enid Radiophone Company, Enid 
Okla., granted modification of construction 
permit to extend completion date to Dec. 10. 

KPO, Hale Brothers Stores, Inc., and The 
Chronicle Publishing Co San Francisco, 
Calif., granted authority to determine 
licensed power by direct measurement of 
antenna input in compliance with G. O. 115. 

WEBQ, First Trust & Savings Bank of 
Harrisburg, Ill., granted authority to install 
automatic frequency control to conform to 
G. O. 111, 115 and 116 

WORC-WEPS. Alfred Frank Kleindienst, 
Worcester, Mass., granted license covering 
installation of new equipment, 1.200 ke., 100 
w., unlimited time; also granted authority 
to determine license power by direct meas- 
urement of antenna input 
WKAR, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich granted license covering 
changes in equipment, 1,040 kc., 1 kw., day- 
time 
WTSL, G. A. 
granted license 
mitter and studio, 
with KRMD 

KSCJ, Perkins Bros. Company (The Sioux 
City Journal), Sioux City, Iowa, granted 
license covering changes in equipment; 1,330 
ke., 1 kw. night, 2'2 kw., lical sunset, share 
with WTAQ 

WMBH, Edwin Dudley Aber, Joplin, Mo., 
granted license covering changes in equip- 
ment, 1,420 ke., 100 w., 250 w., local sunset, 
unlimited time 

WMBO, Radio Service Laboratories, Au- 
burn. N. ¥., granted consent to voluntary 
assignment of license to WMBO, Inc ; 

WHBU, Citizens Bank. Anderson, Ind., 
granted consent to voluntary assignment 
of license to Anderson Broadcasting Corp 

KLRA, Arkansas Broadcasting Co., Little 
Rock, Ark granted 30-day extension of 
construction permit and test period ‘there- 


under. 
-~ + + 

KVI, Puget Sound Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Tacoma, Wash., granted authority to oper- 
ate from 8 to 10 p. m., Pacific Standard 
Time, Friday nights only, from Noy. 6 to 
Dec. 18, inclusive, to assist in relief pro- 
grams 
_ KGWK, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., Hol- 
lywood, Calif granted authority to use 
motion picture station Noy. 5 to 10, inclu- 
Sive 

WTSL, G. A. Houseman, Laurel, Miss., 
granted authority to broadcast a test Armi- 
stice Day program beginning at 10:30 a. m 
Eastern Standard Time, Nov. 11 e 

WEEW, American Radio News Corp., Carl- 
stadt, N. J., granted modification of license 
to include any other station of the Ameri- 
can Radio News Corp. and any station in- 
cluding those located in Cuba, with which 


Equipment Co., 


Houseman, 
covering 
1,310 


Miss., 
trans- 
share 


Laurel, 
move of 
ke,, 100 w., 


Certain Switching Rates 
At Chicago Suspended 


By an order just entered in I. & § 
Docket No. 3651, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has suspended from Nov. 10 
until Dec. 10 the operation of certain 
schedules proposing to revise the Chicago 
district switching rates in purporied com- 

liance with the Commission’s order in 

ket No. 19610, which would result gen- | 
erally in increases. | 


Rate of Fatalities in Auto Accidents 
In Cities Is Sli ghtly Hi gher for Your 23S = oe 


Radio Decisions and A P plications 


quality of the crop is reported as 81.3 per 
cent or 8 per cent below the 10-year av- 
erage, due chiefly to severe heat damage 
in the Dakotas and Montana. 


Supply of Farm Labor 

Farm Labor.—The supply of farm labor 
as a percentage of demand was 172 per 
cent on Nov. 1, 1931, as compared to 
165 on Oct. 1 and 146 per cent Nov, 1, 1930. 
The increase in the supply of farm labor 
from 113 on Oct. 1 to 115 on Nov. 1 was| 
accompanied by a decline in demand from 
pd ~ cent on Oct. 1 to 67 per cent on 
ov. 1. | 


As is customary at this season of the| 
year, the number of persons employed 
on farms of crop reporters declined from! 
the Oct. 1 figure. The report on Nov. 1 
shows an average of 3.40 persons employed 
per farm as compared to 3.69 reported 
on the first of October. Of the 3.40 persons 
employed on Nov. 1, 2.36 were members| 
of the operator's family, while 1.04 were 
hired help. The decline in family labor | 
fron the month previous amounted to 
about 7 per cent, while the reduction in >————_ 
hired help was more than twice as great,| Carloadings of revenue freight fell off 
being about 13 per cent. This difference| by almost 30,000 cars during the week of 
is not unusual, the reduction in hired labor| Oct. 31, and were approximately 194,000 
from October to November, 1930, amounted | cars below the total for the correspond- 


sion 
were, 
| Docket 


to be recapturable under 
respectively, $3,049.29 
No. 8388, $15,152.62 


Fewer ( Carloadings 
Of Freight During 
Week Are Shown 


Decline of 30 Thousand in 
Period Is Disclosed in 
Report Transmitted to 
Federal Commission 


about 2.5 per cent, while in November,!of the American Railway 
1929, hired labor was reduced 21 per cent | transmitted to the Interstate Commerce 
and family but 1 per cent from the Commission Nov. 10. The statement fol- 
October figure. lows in full text: 

Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended Oct. 31 totaled 740,363 cars. 
| This was a reduction of 29,310 cars be- 
|low the preceding week, 194,352 cars be- 

« |low the corresponding week last year 

—__—|and 331,871 cars under the same week 
two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loadings for the 

week of Oct. 31 totaled 273,090 cars, a 

| decrease of 11,476 cars below the pre- 


(The tabulations issued by the De- 
partment, accompanying the report, 
will be printed in full text in the is- 
sue of Nov. 12.) 


| 815 cars under the same week in 1929. 

| Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight totaled 214,339 cars, a de- 
crease of 376 cars under the preceding 
week this year, as well as 26,243 cars 
| under the corresponding week last year 
and 56,966 cars under the same weeks 
two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 41,275 cars, 1,112 cars 
above the preceding week this year but 
3,072 cars under the corresponding week 
| last year although it was 2,932 cars above 
the same week in 1929. In the Western 
districts alone, grain and grain products 
| loading for the week ended on Oct. 31 
totaled 26,485 cars, a decrease of 4,336 cars 
mar s | below the same week last year. 
Decisions In Rate Cases | Forest products loading totaled 23,650 


cars, 313 cars below the preceding week 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


this year and 14,484 cars under the same 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


week in 1930. It also was a decrease of 
36,151 cars below the corresponding week 
on Nov. 10 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


two years ago. 
Linoleum: No. 23582.—William Volker & 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates on linoleum, in straight 
carloads, and in mixed carloads with linol- 
eum cement, from Carthage, Ohio, and Lan- 
caster, Pa., to Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Omaha, Nebr., found unreasonable 
for the future, but not otherwise unlawful. 
Reasonable rates prescribed from Carthage. 

Oil: No. 17000 and Related Cases.—Rate 
Structure Investigation, Part 4-A, Rates on 
Refined Petroleum Products from, to, and 
between Points in the Southwest. On fur- 
ther consideration, prior reports, 171 I. C. C. 
381, 174 I. C. C. 745. 

1. Basis of interstate rates prescribed on 
high-grade petroleum products, in carloads, 
from points in the States of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas, to destinations 
on the St. Francis branch of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, 
modified in part 

2. Previous findings amended so as to 
authorize the use of the same differentials 
within New Mexico as are authorized for 
hauls within Texas differential territory. 

Oil: No. 17000 and Related Cases.—Rate 
Structure Investigation, Part 4, Petroleum 
and Petroleum Products No. 18458.—Gen- 
eral Petroleum Investigation. Upon further 
consideration findings in_ original report 
171 I. C. C. 286, as modified by findings in 
supplemental report, 176 I. C. C. 637, fur- 
ther modified to eliminate specific rates to 
Lynchburg and Richmond, Va., provided 
in Appendix 9 to original report. 


mobile accidents for the last four weeks 
while two cities reported no deaths from 
automobile acidents for the corresponding 
period of 1930. 

For the last four-week period reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from auto- | 
mobile accidents within city limits or out- 
side were received from all of the 82 cities 
reporting. In these cities in this four- 
week period, the total number of deaths 
from automobile accidents “was 717 but 
only 557 of these were due to accidents 
within city limits—ZJssued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


decrease of 4,268 cars below the week be- 
fore, 22,407 cars under the corresponding 
week last year and 33,161 cars under the 
same week in 1929. 

| Coal loading amounted to 141,068 cars, 
17,793 cars below the preceding week, 35,189 
cars below the corresponding week last 
year and 47,948 cars under the same week 
in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 5,286 cars, 447 
cars below the preceding week this year, 
3,562 cars below the same week last year 
and 6,864 cars below the same week two 
years ago. 

Live stock loading amounted ot 28,999 
cars, a decrease of 1,749 cars below the 
preceding week this year, 3,460 cars be- 
low the same week last year and 4,898 
cars below the same week two years ago. 
In the Western districts alone, live stock 
loading for the week ended Oct. 31 totaled 
23,911 cars, a decrease of 2,383 cars com- 
pared with the same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities, compared 
not only with the same week in 1930 but 
also with the same week in 1928. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931, com- 
| pared with the two previous years follows: 
1931 1930 1929 
. 3.490.542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
. 2.835.680 3.506.899 3,797,183 
. 2,939,817 515.733 3,837,736 
.. 2.985.719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
| 3.376.477 4,593,449 5,182,402 
.. 2.991.749 3,718,983 4,291,881 

2.930.767 3.555.610 4,160,078 
Aug. (5 wks.) .. 3,747,284 671,829 5,600,706 
Sept. (4 wks.) .. 2,907,953 4,542,289 
| Oct. (5 wks.) .. 3,813,456 5,751,645 


wks.) 
wks.) 
wks.) 


Jan. (§ 
| Feb. ( 
| Mar. ( 
Apr. (4 wks.) 
May (5 wks.) 
June (4 wks.) 
July (4 wks.) 


Federal Commission 


4 
3.72 
4.75 
9 


32,379,444 39,905,050 
a contract agreement may be entered into | Total ....+++. 32,379,444 3 0 


WLCQ. Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
On Board “City of Newport News.” granted 
temporary authority to operate for period 
not to exceed 60, days, pending action on 
formal application. | 

Pan American Airways, Ine Sikorsky, | Pittsburgh, Pa.. requests construction ae 
S-40 Amphibian, granted extension of au- | mit and modification of license to annie 
thority, for 30 days, covering operation of | new transmitter and change frequency from 
radio equipment on Sikorsky S-40 Am- 1,290 to 920 Ke. 
phibian. Radio Vision 

WPM, Inland Waterways Corp., Birming- requests construction 


port, Ala., granted construction permit, ma- broadcasting . ae 
rine relay ee coastal service ; The WGAR Broadcasting Co., Cuyahoga 


City and County of Honolulu, Honolulu, Heights Village, Ohio, ROGUasts. CORSHUOr 
T. H., granted construction permit for po- tion permit for visual broadcasting. 
lice service, 2,450 ke., 100 w ie 

Press Wireless, Inc., granted modification Brdoacasting applications: 
of construction permit (point-to-point) | WABI, First Universalist Society of Ban- 
service to extend completion date to April | gor, Bangor, Me., involuntary assignment of 
18. 1932, stations in Cleveland, Salt Lake license from Pine Tree Broadcasting Cor- 
City, Seattle, New Orleans, Miami, Kansas poration 
City Mo Denver, Minneapolis, Dallas, WTAR-WPOR, WTAR Radio Corporation, 
Philadelphia Memphis, Detroit, Atlanta and Norfolk, Va., modification of license to in- 
Washington, D. C crease power from 500 w. to 1 kw 

W2XAlI Shortwave Broadcasting Corp WNBR-WGBC, Memphis Broadcasting Co., 
Coytesville, N. J. granted modification of Memphis, Tenn., license to cover construc- 
construction permit to decrease power from tion permit issued Oct. 2 1931, for local 
15 to 5 kw., change location to Boston and } transmitter move 
change call letters WJBY, Gadsden 

KSW, Police Department, Berkeley, Calif., den, Ala., license to cover 3-P-B-1361, 
granted modification of construction permit sued May 15, 1931, for change in equip- 
(police ) to extend completion date to Dec. ment from 50 w. to 100 w 
15 1931. KGHI, O. A. Cook, Little Rock, Ark., mod- 

KGSC : Aeronautical Radio ification of license requesting specified hours 
homa City, Okla., granted of operation—authority to operate less than 
construction permit 12 hours per day. : 
tend completion date to Nov. 8, 1931, and Wharton & Cline 
change location approximately three miles tion permit to erect a new Station (trans- 

WPDZ. Police Department, Fort Wayne, mitter at Carterville, Mo.) to use 1,420 kce., 
Ind . granted license, 2.470 kc., 100 w 100 w., unlimited hours of operation—fa- 

KGUD. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., San An- cilities of WMBH 
tonio Tex., granted license point-to-point WDAG, National Radio & Broadcasting 
aeronsuhce) service Corporation, Amarillo, Tex.. Modification of 
ere tee license to increase hours of operation from 

WLC Cer tral sharing with KGRS to unlimited 
Rogers City a tich KSEI, Radio Service Corporation 
relay  aorvine ic tello, Idaho. license to cover 

WA renee 3 . permit granted Oct, 2, 1931, f 

AX. Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hia- equipment. 

leah, Fla., granted license, marine relay ‘ 
service 

W2XBJ 
Rocky Point, N. Y 
special experimental 

W8XAR, 
Saxonburg, 
experimental 


requests construction permit, 1,500 ke., 100 
w., share with WMPC. 


WJAS, Pittsburgh Radio Supply House 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Company, ? 
for visual 


permit 


Broadcasting Co., Gads- 


is- 


Inc., Okla- | 
modification of 
(aeronautical) to ex- 


Joplin, Mo., construc- 


Inc., NC-415-H, granted 


Radio 
granted 


Telegraph 
license 


Co., 
marine 


Poca- 
construction 
or changes in 


>? + ¢@ 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Department of Public Works, portable, 
State of California, new construction per- 
mit for experimental service; experimental 
bands, i0 w 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Oakland, 
rew~ construction permit for 
perimental service; frequencies 
fied. 10 w 

KGT Aeronautical Radio, 
Calif construction permit for new 
mittter on 3,160. 3,166, 3,172, 3.178, 3.182.5, 
5,570. 5.660 kce., 400 W.; aeronautical service. 

KGXQ, American Radio News Corporation 
San Francisco, Calif modification of con- 
struction permit for extension of time to 
Dec. 17, 1932 KIP, modification of con- 


RCA Communications Inc., 
granted modification of 
license. 
Westinghouse E. and M. Co., 
Pa., granted renewal of special 
license * 
+ 
remanded 


Calif., 
special ex- 


- ¢ not speci- 


Ee to Examiner: 
Tree Broadcasting Corp.. 
Me., report remanded to Examiner 
for additional testimony. 

Miscellaneous: , 

KOB. New Mexico College of Agriculture, 
State College. N. Mex license directed to 
file application for renewal of license on 
or before Nov. 26 (Facilities of this sta- 
tion have been applied for by Station KOY, struction permit for extension of construc- 


Phoenix, Ariz.) , Aver! 0 
: 19% 
Set for hearing: rion. perind from Novy. 30, 31, to Dec. 


WFIW, WFIW, Inc., Hopkinsville, Ky., re- KNK 
quest construction permit to increase power 


Report 


> > 
Pine Bangor, 


Inc., 
Walker 


Fresno, 
trans- 


Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 


above, the amounts held by the Commis- > iF t 
the law,/ 2 Summary agricultural marketing activi- 


Docket No. 3641, and $1,496.62 in Finance 


to_5 kw. and install new equipment. 
Edmund J. Meurer, Mt. Clemens, Mich., 


Palo Alto, Calif., modification of license for 
additional frequency of 15-535 kc.; point-to- 
point service. 


in Finance ties issued Nov. 
in Finance Agriculture. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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ing some other products with them, says 
10 by the Department of 


Mill feeds, choice cattle, hides and eggs, 
as well as the grains, advanced in value; 
cotton sustained its previous gains, and 
cther classes fluctuated around their pre- 
vious levels, according to the summary 
which follows in full text: 

Rising grain prices continued the lead- 
ing feature of the November markets. Fur- 
ther gains during the first 10 days of the 
month were sustained by foreign demand 
and by news unfavorable to the crop. Mill 
feeds have followed grain prices upward. 
Choice cattle, also hides and calfskins, sold 
a little higher but hogs and lambs were 
still weak. Recent advances in the cotton 
markets were fully sustained. Butter mar- 
kets continued unsettled but made some 
recovery from the lowest. Eggs were in- 
clined toward higher prices owing to 
lighter receipts. Fruits and vegetables 


| made about as many losses as gains, with- 


| 


| 


| 


Ore loading amounted to 12,656 cars, a} 


45,671,671 | t 


out much change either way. 

The November coiton markets recorded 
rather narrow price fluctuations the first 
week of November, without much net 
change. Both foreign and domestic de- 
mand for raw cotton continued moderate 


jto about 11 per cent and family labor| ing week of 1930, according to a report| to good. There seemed to be more inquiry 
Association | for the lower grades of cotton, which, how- 


ever, continue rather scarce in the offer- 
ings. Reported sales of spot cotton by the 
10 markets for the week amounted to 
$334,667 bales, against 262,650 thé week be- 
fore, and $236,514 for the corresponding 
week last season. Exports for the week 
ended Nov. 6 amounted to 324,486 bales, 


compared with 292,898 bales for the cor-| 


responding week a year ago. 
Grain Markets Strong 


World wheat markets strengthened dur- 
ing the first part of November. Domestic 
cash wheat markets mostly followed the 
advance in futures. Marketings were 
smaller than in late October and growers 
were not inclined to sell freely with prices 
advancing steadily. Mills on the other 
hand, were buying principally for current 
requirements. The small percentage of 
high protein wheat this season has been 
reflected in a sharp advance in protein 
premiums of 20 to 25 cents per bushel at 
Kansas City. 
with other classes of wheat, but the higher 
prices did not bring out increased offer- 
ings from growers. Marketings of Spring 
wheat were of moderate volume. 

The rye market strengthened with wheat 
but was influenced also by increased in- 
quiry from Germany and the Scandinav- 
ian countries. Corn markets were strengh- 
ened by the continued advance in wheat 
prices. Offerings of new crop grain in- 
creased and receipts at the principal mar- 
kets were of fair volume. Price of oats 
advanced 2 to 3 cents and barley mar- 
kets also strengthened. The advance- 
ment of about 4 cents per bushel in barley 
prices at Winnipeg had a_ strengthening 
influence on the Minneapolis market. 


Feed Prices Trend Upward 

Mill feed prices continued their upward 
trend in early November, influenced by 
sharp advances in grains, especially wheat, 
and improved feeding demand. Light of- 
ferings were also a strengthening factor. 
Wheat feeds were up $1 to $4.50 per ton 
at principal distributing markets, com- 
pared with a week ago; linseeg’ meal was 
unchanged to $2.75 higher, cottonseed 
meal $1 to $3 above a week ago, gluten 
feed 50 cents to $2, hominy feed un- 
changed to $2.50, soybean meal unchanged 


to $3, and alfalfa meal unchanged to $2! 


per ton higher than the week before. 
Hay markets generally ranged from 

steady to slightly stronger. Heavier then 

usual supplies of local feed grains and 


forage throughout most of the principal | 


timothy and clover consuming States have 
greatly restricted the inquiry for those 
classes of hay. Marketings of hay have 
been considerably below normal this year 

Additional heavy supplies of fresh killed 
dressed roasters since Nov. 1, led to further 
weakness in the poultry markets, particu- 
larly on roasters, although as a rule quo- 
tations, which are already 3 cents lower 
on roasters than at this time last year 
and 7 cents lower than in 1929, have re- 
mained unchanged. 

Eggs from near-by eastern areas and 
from the Pacific coast showed further 

rice advances the first 10 days of Novem- 

er. The position of refrigerator eggs 
tailed to register a similar gain. A con- 
siderable decrease in the quantity of stor- 
age eggs moving out of warehouses into 
consumption during the past 10 days has 
tended to develop an unsettled senti- 
ment, which has been accentuated to a 
certain extent by a weakness in future 
prices. Since November, quotations on re- 
rigerator eggs have declined from one- 
fourth to one-half cent per dozen. 

Cattle Market Irregular 

Extremely wide, uneven and _ irregular 
price ranges featured the cattle trade at 
Chicago during the first 10 days of No- 
vember, as the top price went to $12. The 
price range was reported the widest in 
trade history. The average cost of steers, 
excluding western grassers, was around $9, 
which was approximately $5 above the 
low end on common slaughter steers, and 
$3 under the top on heavy steers. 

As a result of the relatively lower prices 
and larger runs at Chicago, an active 
shipping demand for hogs developed dur- 
ing the first week of November. Top hogs 
at Chicago reached $5.20 Nov. 6. Top 
price Nov. 3 was only $4.80, which was 
not only the lowest top price of the year 
to date, but also was the lowest since early 
in 1908. 

The supply of strictly choice lambs was 
limited and, despite a narrow demand, 
prices recovered most of the losses made 
made early in the month. Desirable native 
and western lambs fell mostly to levels 
of $5.50 to $6, or practically in line with 
the season's low point. Country buying 


| failed to keep pace with the expanded re- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


ceipts of thin lambs, and prices fell off 
unevenly. 

In the wool market, the asking prices 
were mostly unchanged, the first 10 days 
of November and the resistance to low 
bids seemed slightly stronger. Practi- 
cally no interest was shown in the mohair 
markets. 

Butter Still Declining 

The butter markets during the first week 
of November, continued the previous down- 
ward trend but made some recovery from 
the lowest, but were still above 5 cents 
below the top level of October. The net 
reduction in storage holdings of butter 
continued light as compared with that of a 
year ago, but holdings are much smaller 
than usual, and consuming demand con- 


tinues active. 


| 


Cheese markets at distributing points 
continued to reflect country conditions, 
and ruled easy and unsettled. The aver- 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Secursties Corp., 111 Broadway. New York | 


Soft Winter wheat advanced | 


| Values on cclery were steady to firm 


oo Hydrographic Office of the United 
States Navy is making tests of a de- 
vice, designated as a ground speed and 
drift indicator, intended to be used by 
an airplane in flight and adapted for 
synchronizing the movements of the 
earth’s surface with a motion film to 
obtain a dependable approximate meas- 
urement. The development of the de- 
vice, in the opinion of the Hydrographic 
Office, offers great possibilities for ad- 
vancing the science of aviation. The 
tests are being made with a view to pur- 
chase of the rights from the inventor, 
Harold Gatty, aviator. The instrument 
was devised for the Post-Gatty round- 
the-world flight; the flight, in the opin- 
ion of the Hydrographic Office, demon- 
strated the soundness of the naviga- 
tional equipment and methods used. By 
a periscope arrangement, observations 
are made from inside the plane. A 
transparent endless film with horizon- 
tal red lines crossing it is synchronized 
with the apparent movements of ground 
or water on the earth's surface. 


Net Income of A. T. & T. 
Is Lower for Month 


As reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, current earnings of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany in September and in the first nine 
months of 1931, compared to earnings in 
the corresponding periods of 1930, were 
announced Nov. 9 by the Commission. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

September 1931 
Total oper 7 
Net oper. revenue 
Net oper. income 

Nine months 
Total oper. revenue 
Net oper. revenue 
Net oper. income 


1930 
$9,400,224 
3,079,757 


2,742,911 


revenue 
296 


2.715.764 


+». - $82,957,466 


. 31,368,607 
25,663,689 


age price of Twin cheese on the Wiscon- 
isn Cheese Exchange during October was 
13.4 cents, 2.6 cents under the correspond- 
ing quotation of a year ago, and 7.8 cents 
under the same month five-year average 
October price. 

Slight price advances occurred for po- 
tatoes in Maine and western New York, 
as well as in Colorado and Washington, 
but most other sections were either steady 
or slightly weaker the first weak of No- 
vember. The Chicago carlot market was 
low2r on northern stock. Sales for Janu- 
ary delivery advanced on Maine Green 
Mountains but were somewhat lower on 
Round Whites. City values on sweet po- 
totoes from all sources were steady to 
firm. Bulk cabbage was weaker in south- 
eastern Wisconsin at $10 to $10.50 per ton 
Price tendency in city markets also slanted 
downward. City prices of midwestern vel- 
low onions, also California and midwest- 
ern whites were somewhat lower. but most 
other arrivals were at a steady price City 
Bald- 
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tor or auditing firm. 
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AKRON HOUSTON 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSIiON 
BUFFALO 
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} the 30,000-ton 
|New York-Southampton service. Each will 


Too often, auditing service ends with the re 
of the financial condition of (name) as of (date). 


INDIANAPOLIS 


KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 
ANGELES 
LLE 


MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


merce Nov. 10. 
The ship is the first of two vesesls of 
class being built for the 


represent an investment of around $10,- 
000,000. of which about $750,000 is for furs 
nishings and equipment, it was said. 

The new craft is 705 feet long, with an 
86-foot molded beam. It will have accom- 
modations for about 1,300 passengers and 
the sea speed will be 20 knots an hour. 
The following additional information was 
made available: 

The “Manhattan,” along with the fa- 
mous “Leviathan” and other liners of the 
United States Lines, will be operated by 
one of the largest shipping combinations 
ever effected in this country, the Dollar- 
Dawson west coast intersts and the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine-Roosevelt 
Steamship Company, which now jointly 


}control the lines. 


After months of negotiations with the 
United States Shipping Board, during 
which the two groups were rival bidders 
for the lines at one time, they obtained 
joint control of the most important ship- 
ping service in the North Atlantic under 
the American flag through a contract en- 
tered into with the Board Oct. 30. 

Construction of the “Manhattan” and 
the sister vessel was partially responsible 
for the need of reorganizing the lines, 
which the Government sold to Paul W. 
Chapman some three years ago. Mr. 
Chapman informed the Shipping Board 
last Spring that he would be unable to 
fulfill certain contractual obligations in- 
curred when he obtained the service and 
those arising from the building of the two 
liners at Camden. The Board then took 
the steps which ultimately resulted in 
transferring control to the Dollar-Dawson 
and International Mercantile Marine- 
Roosevelt Steamship Company intersts. 


Naval Air Militia to Be 
Disbanded in New York 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
naval air squadrons are based primarily 
upon this fact. 

The officers and men of the disbanded 
squadrons have been operating under a 
dual capacity, under which they serve as 
members of the naval militia of the State 
of New York and also as members of the 
Jnited States Naval Reserve, and as such 
are subject to direct control by the Navy 
Department. Their separation from State 
service does not affect their Federal status. 
This order affects about 350 officers and 
men. 


A statement by Rear Admiral F. B. 

Upham, Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, who is in charge of administration 
of the Naval Reserve and Naval Militia, 
made public at the Navy Department 
upon receipt of word of Governor Roose- 
velt’s action, follows in full text: 
_ “The aviation equipment—planes, etc.— 
in use by members of the Naval Militia, 
New York, is the property of the Federal] 
Government, appropriated by Congress for 
the specific use of the Naval Reserves. 
Since at least 95 per cent of the personnel 
of the New York Naval Militia are also 
members of the Naval Reserve and trained 
as such, they use this equipment regularly. 
Further, those who are not reservists use 
the same equipment in their capacity as 
Naval Militiamen. 

“The Floyd Bennett Field is placed at 
our disposal for this purpose by the City 
of New York 

“While the reported disbandment of the 
Naval Militia units by the Governor of 
New York is news to the Navy Department, 
it appears to be a logical move, taken by 
way of simplifying the matter of command. 

“The same equipment and facilities will 
continue to be available in general to the 
same personnel.” 

Rear Admiral Upham withheld comment 
on “cooperation.” 


win apples were still bringing $2 per bar- 
rel or 85 cents per bushel at western New 
York pointst. Bushel baskets of several 
varieties returned 65 cents to $1.10 in 
southwestern Michigan. 


Constructive 
Auditing 


An independent audit is to be regarded always 
as the means to valuable advice from the audi- 


port 


Auditors should be equipped—-and should be 
employed—to offer recommendations in con- 
nection with method, policies, financing, etc. ; 
to furnish comparative statistics intelligently 
prepared; to point out how mistakes and waste 
may be eliminated, and pitfalls avoided. 


Of course, every audit should be a Detailed 
But whether it be Detailed, Semi- 
Detailed or Balance Sheet, it can, and should 
be made fo, serve as the basis, not only of the 
financial report, but also for constructive help. 


With the business man’s appreciative under- 
standing of this help, and the cooperation of pro- 
gressive Public Accountants, Auditing becomes 
Constructive and offers its greatest value. 
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Tax Problems 
In Oil Industry 
Are Pointed Out 


Unprecedented Discovery of 
New Fields Increases Com- 
plexity of Levies, Says 
Federal Specialist 


By Lloyd C. Gibson 
Chief, Oil and Gas Section, Income Tax Unit, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Few fields of business activity have seen 
so radical a change in the nature of their 
income-tax probéeems within the past few 
years as the oil and gas industry. While 
the change is due in some measure to 
the statutory replacement of discovery de- 
pletion by percentage depletion, its causes 
are found in greater number in the 
thoroughly altered situation in which the 
industry finds itself. 

Tnis alteration is not merely a reflection 
of business conditions in general but had 


hecome apparent long before the market) 


%rash of 1929. The greatest factor is the 
unprecedented frequency with which new 
oil and gas fields of record-breaking ca- 
pacity have been discovered. One hun- 


dred and twenty major discoveries of new | 


Bil fields have been madé in the last 10 
years, 80 within the past five. 
Production Increasing 
During the 60 years preceding our entry 
into the World War the United States pro- 
duced 4,000,000,000 barrels of oil, and yet 
during the past five years new discoveries 
of underground reserves have been made 
in this country at the rate of nearly 2,- 
000,000,000 barrels per year, while our total 
annual consumption was less than 1,000,- 
000,000 barrels. None of the great oil 
fields which provided country-wide ex- 
citement in the war years and those im- 
mediately following can compare in Ca- 
pacity with the many great discoveries 
since 1925, notably, Seminole and Okla- 


home City in,Oklahoma; Yates, Van and} 


East Texas, in Texas; Hobbs, in New 
Mexico; and Kettleman Hills, in Cali-| 
fornia. 


The title of world’s greatest oil fields 
has rested, temporarily at least, at one 
time or another during the past five years, 
on at least three of these fields, and may 
yet attach permanently to one of them. 

Tax Problem Described 

Ten or fifteen years ago Federal and 
State legislation and administration as 
well as financial and industrial activity 
were directed toward finding more and 
richer sources of oil and gas. When the 
oil had been found, every effort was made 
to produce it as fast as possible. Unre- 
stricted competition led to drilling every 

Bavailable location within a few months 
after discovery. The profits, if any, were 
realized in a flood at the outset and then 
rapidly declined. Tax rates were also de- 
clining and it was to the taxpayer's inter- 
est to recover his capital as rapidly as 
possible. 

For this reason the majority of oil op- 
erators availed themselves of every oppor- 
tunity provided by the regulations for 
charging items to expense and for accel- 
erating the extinguishment of capitalizd 
items. Chief among the means of accel- 
eration was the computation of deprecia- 
tion at the rate of exhaustion of oil and 
gas reserves, not to speak of the applica- 
tion of high percentage rates to items 
to which the production-unit basis could 
not be logically applied. 

Restriction of Output 

Today the circumstances are completely 
reversed. Conservative estimates by ex- 
perts within the industry place the known 
recoverable reserves of oil in the proven 
fields of the United States at 10,000,000,000 
barrels or more, and it is scarcely logical 
to expect that the discovery of new fields 
will suddenly cease. More oil and refined 
products were being held in storage dur- 
ing the years for which income tax returns 
are now undergoing review than at any 
previous time. 

Consequently we now hear frequently of 

forts, both private and governmental, to 
Gurtail production and restrict develop- 
@®ment. Current profits being small or non- 
existent, the oil and gas operator no longer 
finds it advantageous to extinguish his 
investment rapidly in his income tax ac- 
counting. Faced by the prospect of slow, 
careful development of his property over 
a long period of years and holding back 
the natural flow of his wells, he seeks 
means of preventing the extinguishment of 
his capital in current years in order that 
he may have the benefit of depletion and 
depreciation deductions in years to come. 

Valuation Difficulties 

This leads to a tendency, in so far as 
such revision of accounting is legally per- 
missible, toward voluntarily lowering the 
depreciation rates applicable to field equip- 
ment, toward abandonment or modifica- 
tion of the production-unit method of 
computing depreciation, and toward capi- 
talization of many _ items _ previously 
charged to expense. 

The frequency of mergers in the oil 
industry has led to the necessity of nu- 
merous valuations of oil and gas property. 
Valuation has greatly increased in diffi- 
culty because of the new _ conditions. 
Methods of estimating oil reserves which 
had proven to be remarkably accurate 
when the records of unrestricted flow were 
availablé must now be supplemented by 
the consideration of new factors not con- 
templated 10 years ago. 

Cost of Operations 

Previous concepts of the cost of develop- 
ment and equipment must in many cases 
be thoroughly revised, because of the as- 

e@ tonishing increase in depth of drilling 


In 1920 a well 4,000 feet deep was re- 
markable and a cost of $75.000 was un- 
usual Today 8.000-foot wells are nu- 


merous, and oil has been produced from 
a depth of nearly two miles. The cost 
of a single well frequently exceeded $200,- 
000. and may reach twice that amount 

New legal problems are presented by 
the various plans of unit operation and 
of cooperation between different taxpayers 
in development and production. Various 
plans have been adopted, some under Fed- 
eral or State supervision, for the pooling 
of rights in oil and gas lands, and each of 
these presents a more or less difficult 
problem with respect to the rights of the 
Several taxpayers to depletion and depre- 
ciation deductions 

Unusual accounting problems are pre- 
sented because of the great amounts of 
oil and refined products carried in inven- 
tories. Net losses are encountered more 
frequently and the carrying forward of 
these losses is complicated by the neces- 
sity of eliminating the excess of percent- 
age depletion over cost depletion. The re- 
duced incentive for wildcat drilling has 
caused a marked increase in claims for 
losses on account of alleged worthlessness 
of royalty interests and leaseholds ac- 
quired in previous years as speculative 
investments. 

An exception to the general reversal of 
conditions in the petroleum industry is 
found in the natural gas division. The 
years now under examination saw an ex- 
pansion in the exploitation of that re- 
source, manifested most vividly by the 
construction of long pipe lines, bringing 
natural gas to places as much as a thou- 
sand miles from the fields. Regions, such 
as the Texas Panhandle, in which gas had 
been wasted because of its abundance and 
cheapness, now find it their most valuable 
product 

New 
Phy 


the 


income tax problems are presented 
necessity for computing deprecia- 
tion on pipe lines for which no true com- 
parative standard existed in the past and 
on carbon-black plants whose legal exist- 
ence is alleged to be threatened by the 
transposition of gas from the category of 
waste products to that of readily marxet- 
able commodities. 
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‘New York Charters 
Greater in Number 


| Nearly 21,000 Stock Com- 
panies Incorporated This 
Year, Gain Over 1930 


ALBANY, N, Y., Nov. 10. 

During the first nine months of this 
year a total of 20,811 stock companies 
have incorporated in New York State and 
received charters from Secretary of State 
Edward J. Flynn. 
crease of 773 companies over 





the corre- 


Mr. Flynn. 

The following additional information 
was made available: During October 
there were 2,024 companies incoroprated, 
or 345 more than in September, while last 
month also showed a gain of 34 companies 
over the same month last year. With the 
exception of January, February and Sep- 
tember, every month thus far this year 
has shown a gain over corresponding 
months last year. 


Out of last month’s total of 2,024 com- 
panies, all but 250 gave New York City 
as their principal business office. Con- 
siderable activity is shown in Westchester 
| County, where 62 companies, the majority 
of which are interested in real estate and 
building, incorporated. Erie County is 
represented by 38 companies, while Nassau 
had 28 and Monroe County 23 coipanies. 
| Capitalization. however, remains conserva- 
|tive. There was not a single company 
incorporated last month with capitaliza- 
tion of $1,000,000 or more, but there were 


more than the usual companies that in-| 


corporated with stock at no par value. 
Television is making its appearance in 

the State’s: corporation bureau, with sev- 

eral such companies incorporating during 


the last month. Real estate continues 
active with 286 companies incorporating, 


| while the present day demands of fashion 
are apparent in 50 companies receiving 
charters in the garment making industry. 


Trade in Europe 
Still on Decline, 
Dispatches Disclose 


Unemployment Increases in 
France, While Political 
Uncertainty Affects Span- 
ish Business 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


breaking of the drought. Although the 
abandonment of the gold standard by 
Great Britain furnished a temporary set- 
back to Norwegian business, the settie- 
ment of the prolonged labor difficulties 
has stimulated export and domestic in- 
dustries to some extent. 

Polish foreign trade through September 
shows an export surplus, but exports as 
well as imports have been lower in value 
than last vear. The volume of Austrian 
foreign trade continues to decline, but the 
import excess during September was the 
lowest in several years. 

Exchange regulations in Greece to pre- 
vent depreciation of the currency have 
affected business conditions adversely. 
Optimism has been increased in Canada 
by the upward surge of grain prices, but 
wholesale and retail trade as yet shows 
little gain. 

The Japanese public expects a further 
decline in yen exchange. Retail trading 
continues brisk in South China; boycott 
activities have greatly restricted imports 
into Shanghai from Japan. British In- 
dian export trade has been stimulated by 
the depreciation of the rupee, but domes- 
tic business did not show a marked gain 
during October. 

The tone of Philippine markets is better, 
owing to stronger markets and advancing 
prices for copra and hemp. Better wheat 
prices and the steadiness of the wool mar- 


ket have improved the Australian out- 
look; the seamen’s strike at Sydney has 
ended. 

Except for continued slackness in the 


import trade, developments are generally 
favorable in Argentina, with a continued 
rise in cereal prices, good crop prospects, 
and an easier exchange situation. The 
business tone is firmer in Mexico, although 
actual conditions show little change. 
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New Director Elected 
In Reichmond Reserve Bank 


W. Meade Ad- 
has been elected a di- 


RIcHMOND, Va., Nov. 10 
dison, of Richmond 
rector of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, according to an announcement 
by the Chairman of the Board, William W. 
Hoxton. Mr. Hoxton’s announcement fol- 
{lows in full text: 

The election of a director of banks in 
|Group 1 to succeed Junius P. Fishburn 
Class B director, resigned, whose term ex- 
pires Dec. 31, 1933, resulted in the election 
of W. Meade Addison, of Richmond, Va. 
The election was held in accordance with 
the requirements of Section IV of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and the provisions of 
the circular issued by this office under 
date of Sept. 14, 1931. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 

































































California: Edward ney, Superintendent 
of Banks. has nounced: Coacholla Valley 
State Bank, Thorma, closed 

lllinois: Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts has announced Marshall Square 
State Bank, Chicagc Hegewisch State Bank, 
Chicago; Brighton Park State Bank Chi- 
cago; Utica State Bank, Utica; LaSalle Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Company, LaSa L. M. 
Yocum & Banker i La- 
Fayette; S : LaFayett change 
State Bank Brimfield Mathersyv State 
Bank, Matherville; Saybrook Bank ay brook; 
Citizens State Bank Franklin Grove; Troy 
Grove St Bank. Troy Grove; South West 
Trust & § Bank, Chicago; Bank of Al- 
tona, Altona te Bank of Victoria, Vic- 
toria: State Bank of Loda, Loda; State Bank 
of Adrian, Adrian; Newlin State Bank, Hut- 
sonville; Farmers & Merchants Bank, Hutson- 
vi State Bank of DeWitt, DeWitt; Wau- 
conda Trus & Savings Bank Wauconda: 
Brookfield State Bank, Brookfield; Congress 
Park State Bank. Brookfield; Citizens State 
Bank & Trust Compar Sheldon, and Dow- 
ners Grove State Bank, Downers. Grove, 
closed 

Elmhurst State Bank, assumed deposit lia- 
bility of First National Bank, Elmhurst. First 
National Bank, Riverside, trust certificate 
canceled Jefferson Trust & Savings Bank 
Peoria, charter issued Dairymans Bank of 

rern Illine in voluntary 
} ition te 1, Alvin, Mfq- 
uidated thro Fe r rchants State 
Bank of Bismarck Lovington State Bank 
Lovington. liquidat through Merchants & 
Farmers State Bank, § an 

State n of St. David, St. David, liq- 
uidated through State Bank of Cuba. Lake 
Forest 1 t & Savings Bank, liquidated 
through ir Nation Bank, Lake Forest 
Summerfield State Bank, Summerfield, placed 
in voluntary liquidation. State Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Peoria, liquidated thr h Jeffer- 
son Trust & Savings Bank, Peoria North 
Oak Park State Bank, liquidated through Oak 
Park Trust & Savings Bank. 


small gas*companies by major public util- 
ity groups during the past few years has 
made necessary hundreds of valuations of 
gas properties in the light of conditions 
without precedent, the redetermination of 
bases for depletion and depreciation, and 
intricate analyses of taxable and nontax- 
able dividends 

No attempt has been made in this brief 
discussion to supply an answer to any of 
the problems. They are presented not 
only as matters of general interest but as 
reminders that it is unsafe if not impos- 
sible to rely wholly upon past experience 
and preconceived ideas in the disposition 


Here also the frequent acquisition of! of the oil and gas cases of current years. 


sponding period last. year, according to 
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National Credit Pool Will Operate 


Through Various Local Associations 





John M. Miller, Jr., a Director of the Corporation, Describes 
Or ganization and Operations of Agency Before Investment 
Bankers’ Annual Convention 


This represents an in-| 


Wuite SutpHur Sprincs, W. Va., Nov. 
10.—In a review of the organization and 
operations of the National Credit Corpo- 
ration, before the 20th annual conven- 
tion of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America here today, John M. 
Miller Jr., president of the First & Mer- 
chants National Bank, Richmond, Va., and 
director of the corporation for the fifth 
Federal reserve district, predicted that as 
many as a hundred local operating asso- 
ciations will be formed in 
the plan. 

The liability of a subscribing member 
is small compared with the benefits to 
be derived, Mr. Miller declared. ‘The plan 
carries confidence to bank depositors and 
to trade and commerce, in his opinion, 
because it undertakes to bring 


carrying out, 
} Ogden L. Mills, under 


together | 


the needy and worthy borrower and the} 


able and willing lender. 

The plan is already operating in some 
of the districts, Mr. Miller said. His ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

The National Credit Corporation has 
been organized primarily for the purpose 
of aiding and assisting banks throughout 
the United States to utilize their re- 
sources and credit, so as to further the 
stabilization of financial 





terest will be payable only if earned, and 
when and as ascertained and declared by 
the board of directors. These registered 
notes will be negotiable and a subscribing 
bank, therefore, will be privileged to sell 
or hypothecate them. 


Mr. Mills’ Letter 
To Mr. Buckner 


The Underescretary of 
date of Oct. 
1931, wrote Mr. Buckner as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Buckner: Many thanks for 
sending me a copy of the plan of organi- 
zation and operation of the National Credit 
Corporation. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is an- 
nouncing this afternoon that the gold 


the Treasury, 
16, 


| notes of the National Credit Corporation 
| Will be accepted as collateral for public 
; deposits under Treasury Department cir- 


| 
| 


and economic | An 


culars Nos. 92 and 176.” 

It is hoped and believed that the Con- 
gress of the United States will make these 
notes eligible as security for postal savings 
amendment to the present United 


conditions and to enable them to better | States statutes will probably be necessary. 


serve their respective communities. 
Corporation's Main 


|Function Explained 

The main function of the Corporation 
will be to lend or advance funds to groups 
|or associations of banks, upon such terms 
|}and conditions as shall be determined by 
|the board of directors or executive com- 
| mittee. 
| The corporation may function directly 
}or through a subsidiary or subsidiaries, 


It is reasonable to expect that the several 
States, counties and municipalities will 
accept them as security for public funds 

The notes of the corporation will be se- 
cured by all the assets of the corporation, 
to which security I will refer more par- 
ticularly later on. 

One or more groups or associations of 
banks are being formed in each Federal 
reserve district. These groups or associa- 
tions act under agreements signed by each 
member and so obviate the necessity of 


all of whose stock will be owned by the! separate charters. Each group or associa- 


corporation. 

| The corporation is authorized to issue 
up to $1,000,000,000 par amount of gold 
notes (hereinafter called notes). Inter- 
est upon the notes will be payable only 
when earned, and when and as ascertained 
and declared by the Board of Directors. 


tion will be composed of the banks within 


a designated area, which subscribe for the | 


notes. These groups or associations are 
intended to provide the desired unity of 
action by the subscribing banks in the 
same area in granting loans from funds 


The corporation has been incorporated | to be advanced by the corporation on the 


under the laws of the State of Delaware.| pro rata liability of 
capital | to such members as desire to borrow. 


The corporation has a nominal 

consisting of 12 shares of capital 
of the par value of $100 each. 
have the usual corporate officers and a 
Board of Directors of 12, one from each of 
the 12 Federal Reserve Districts, with the 
usual powers of directors, and provision 
for an Executive Committee. 

Each director is to subscribe to one share 
of stock and the shares are to be deposited 
with the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, in order that the con- 
trol of the company may be at all times 
well and fully protected. 

The corporation was silggested by the 
President of the United States, believing 
that not only the banks of the United 
States but that trade and commerce, em- 
bracing the business in which the mem- 
bers of your association are engaged, 
should be benefited, and that unneces- 
sary sacrifice of securities may be halted. 
Twelve Directors 
Of Agency Listed 

An organization committee composed of 
able bankers rapidly and effectively in 
planning the corporation. It selected 12 
directors, one from each Federal Reserve 
District. The directors ‘doubtless most 


of them personally known to many mem- 
bers of this association are as follows: 


stock 











Daniel G. Wing, chairman, First National 
Bank, Boston, Mass 

Livingston E Jones, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa 

Mortimer N. Buckner, chairman, the New 
York Trust Co., New York 
| Arthur E. Braun, president, Farmers Deposit 
National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John M. Miller Jr.. president, First & Mer- 
chants National Bank,.: Richmond, Va 

John K. Ottley, president, First National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga 

George M. Reynolds, chairman, executive 


committee, Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 





Company, Chicago, Il. 

Walter W. S president, First National 
Sank Loui 

Ed 1 W. Decker, president, Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn 
| W. S. McLucas, chairman, Commerce & 
Trust Compan Kansas City, Mo 

Nathan Adams, president, First Nation® 
3ank, Dallas, Tex 

Trank B. Anderson, chairman, The Bank ** 
California, National Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

From this list of 12 directors, George M. 
Reynolds, of Chicago, was chosen chair- 


man; Mortimer N. Buckner, of New York. 
president; Daniel G. Wing, of Boston, and 
Walter W. Smith, of St. Louis, as vice 
president; Nelson S. Dearmont (‘an _ as- 
sistant vice president of the New York 
Trust Company) a§ secretary and treas- 
urer. 

An executive committee was _ selected, 
composed of Daniel G. Wing, of Boston; 
Livingston E. Jones, of Philadelphia; Ar- 
{thur E. Braun, of Pittsburgh; Nathan 
| Adams, of Dallas, and Frank B. Ander- 
;son, of San Francisco, with the chairman 
of the board and the president as ex 








} 


officio members. 
| The Executive Committee, constituted as 
it is, will result in a quorum on exceed- 
ingly short notice at meetings in New 
York, where the main Office is located 

A subsidiary company with a capital of 
$2,000,000, named National Credit Corpo- 
ration of New York, has been organized 
under the laws of the State of New York, 
as required in the New York statutes, to 
facilitate the corporation’s operation. All 
of its stock is owned by the National 
Credit Corporation of Delaware. 


Monthly Meetings 
Of Board Scheduled 


Meetings of the Board of Directors are 
to be held monthly, and oftener if re- 
quired. A majority of the whole board 
is necessary for action. The Executive 
Committee, with the powers of the Board 
of Directors between meetings of the 
Board, will meet as often as required, and | 
a majority of the whole committee is 
necessary for action. 
| The directors will receive no compensa- 
tion or fees, only their actual traveling 
expenses. No salaries have »een voted 
to any officers, other than to the secre- 
tary and treasurer and the clerical force, 
whose entire time will be required. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has kindly furnished offices for the corpo- 
ration in bank building. The Federal 
reserve banks of the 12 districts will act 
as depositaries for the monies of the cor- 
poration. 

Banks throughout the United States are 
requested to subscribe to the notes at par 
in the principal amount equal to 2 per 
cent of their respective net demand and 
time deposits as of the call last preced- 
ing Oct. 14, 1931, not exceeding an amount 
equal to 10 per cent of their capital and 
surplus. Subscriptions for less than that} 
quota will not be accepted. It is the duty 
of every bank in the United States to be- 
come a member of this corporation. 

The strong liquid banks must cooperate 
to help the sound but less liquid ones, to 
protect depositors, trade and commerce. It 
is not can a bank afford to join, but 
rather can it afford not to join. The broad, 
patriotic bankers will gladly become mem- 
bers for the good of their country 

This should provide at least the fund re- 
quested by the President of the United 
States. Subscriptions will be payable in 
installments on call of the board of di- 
rectors or executive committee, when and 
as required. Registered notes are to be 
issued from time to time to the principal 
amount of the installments paid. ; 
Coupon notes will not be issued, as in- 


its 








| | 


j 


| Federal reserve district. 


|} Of each such member 


| by tl 


the other members 


Each director of the corporation 
ing the groups or asociations within his 
The area covered 
by each group or association, the composi- 
tion of the group, and the agreement 
forming the same. are to be approved by 
the corporation. Each such group or as- 
sociation is to have its own committee, 
which is to pass upon the loans requested 
by any of its own members and upon the 
security therefor. 


Provision Regulating 
Pro Rata Liability 


The articles of agreement of each group 


or association contain suitable provisions 
regulating the pro rata liability of its 
members for the repayment of advances 


made by the corporation to such group or 
association 

No member is to be liable for the obli- 
gation of any other member. The liability 
of each member, other than the borrowing 
member, for the repayment of such ad- 
vances is to be several and in the propor- 
tion that the amount of the subscription 
for notes bears to 
the aggregate of the subscriptions of all 
the members of such group or association. 
other than the borrowing member. The 
interest of each member in any loan made 
by the group or association to any member 
and in the security therefor, shall be in 
like proportion. 

This proportion may change as the num- 
ber of the members of the group or as- 
sociation changes. The proportion appli- 
cable at the time the obligation is incur- 
red governs except that an 
member joining an association after its 
organization must pay or assume such 
proportion of the outstanding liabilities 
of the association as the loan 
of the association with the approval of 
the National Credit Corporation may ac- 


quire, and the new member acquires a 
c-responding interest in all loans or ad- 
vances previously made by the association 


its members. 

No group or association shal] incur any 
obligation for advances by the corporation 
bevond the aggregate amount of the note 
subscriptions of the members of such 
group or association, unless the members 
of such group or association shall them- 
selves determine otherwise by a percentage 


to 


vote t» be specified in the agreement under | 


which such group or association is formed. 

Such specified percentage is to be sub- 
ject to the approval of the director of 
the corporation of the Federal reserve 
district in which such group or association 
is located and is determined on the basis 


of amounts subscribed to notes and not 
by the numbers of subscribers 

Any member who has paid the entire 
amount of its note subscription shall, in 
respect of its obligation for advances by 
the corporation incurred by or through 
the group or association of which it is a 
member and not discharged through the 


application of the security therefor, have 
the option to liquidate such obligation in 
whole or in part by surrendering for can- 
cellation notes at par without interest, 
except to the extent previously declared 
1e board of directors and unpaid. 

Subscripbers to notes have the right to 
anticipate full payment of their subscrip- 
tions. 

In addition to subscriptions from banks, 
as above provided, the corporation may 
receive fpr its corporate purposes sub- 
scriptions to notes from other sources, but 
only national banks, State banks and trust 
companies members of groups or associa- 
tions, have the borrowing privilege. 


Character of Notes 
To Be Issued 


The notes will be issued under an agree- 
ment and will be payable one year from 
their date with the right to the corpora- 


| tion to one or more extensions of the date 


of maturity, not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate three additional years, but are subject 
to earlier redemption at the option of 
the corporation at their face amount plus 
interest as provided in the agreement. 





Notes will carry interest if earned at a 
U. S. TREASURY 
——" Nov. 7. Made Public Nov. 10, 19331-™™ 
Receipts 

Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax ..... : oa $652,098.93 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 


MUS snaer conn 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 





Total ordinary receipts ... 
Public debt receipts eececce 
Balance previous day 

Total 


Expen‘itures 





General expenditure $10 

Interest on public debt ; 

Refunds of receipts 689,714.16 

Postal deficiency ........ 20,000,000.00 

Panama Canal ...... 9,547.02 

All OTHEF 2. cccescccccccsccveses 498,454.10 
TOM,  vcanatncscessnn eocvces $32,424,639.64 





Public debt expenditures e 975,812.75 
Balance today eecscceccscccceee 227,548,726.15 


has | 
It is tO) undertaken the responsibility or organiz- | 


additional | 


committee | 


per annum, payable until maturity, only 
out of the surplus and net income of the 
corporation, when and as ascertained and 
declared by the board of directors. The 
notes will be issued in registered form 
|only and will be authenticated by a bank 
}or trust company as agent. 

The notes, and the agreement 
; which they are issued will contain such 
other terms and provisions as shall be ap- 
proved by the board of directors or the 
corporation. 

There wil Iprobably be as many as 100 
groups or associations in the United States. 
In the Fifth Federal Reserve District, with 
which I am familiar, we will have not less 
than six separate groups or associations; 
one in Maryland, with its office in Balti- 
more; one in the District of Columbia, 
| with its office in Washington; one in Vir- 
| 
| North Carolina, with its office in Greens- 
boro; one in South Carolina, with its 


| Office in Columbia; one in West Virginia, | 


with its office in Charleston, and probably 
another in West Virginia. The topography 


of West Virginia may require more than 
one group. 
The members of each of these groups; 


have met and have selected a loan com- 
mittee of from 9 to 11 of its members. The 
|loan committees are composed of able 
bankers and credit men. 

The duties and responsibilities 
loan committees are simlar to 
boards of directors. The committee will 
select its own chairman, vice chairman, 
secretary and treasurer and executive 
committee, and such other officers and 
agents as may seem proper. 

A majority of the whole committee is 
required for action. This committee has 
the right to make loans to its members, 
only upon approved collateral. It has 
the right to call for all information of 
every kind and description concerning 
the bank, its mangement, its condition, 
and the security offered, and to require 
additional security in value from time to 
time, as may seem necessary to it. 


of the 


Revolving Fund 
For Emergency Loans 





not less than 6 per cent. 
rower satisfies the committee in 
particular, the approved loan is to be 
{collateral to the group or association note, 


which note of the group or association, un-| of that for the corresponding months of last | 
der a signed agreement, is guaranteed by | 
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| FOREIGN EXCHANGE| Lrust Agreement -- 


under 


ginia, with its office in Richmond; one in| 


those of | 


The borrowing bank is to give its note,| retically applied for fiscal reasons only 
duly authorized and bearing interest at|ing September a favorable foreign trade bal- 
When such bor- | 8nce was returned, the excess of exports over 

every | 








As of Nov. 


New York, Nov. 10.—The Federal Réserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sectio 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing wi 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
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Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 


Czechoslovakia (krone) __ 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 








France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) ...., 

Hungary (pengo) 17.4533 
Italy (lira) A 5.1655 
Netherlands (guilder) .........e0005 40.3205 
CGE WOE UNSOUIE) ii cectecicasetneve 21.3688 
rete: ARO) «cos escvedaetecvas banc 11.1815 
Portugal (€8CUdO) ccscccccccccccece 3.6560 
EE AIMEE. Ss Sebeddiuameamneccha 5977 
Spain (peseta) ....... : 


Sweden (krona) 





Switzerland (franc) eve 
Yugoslavia (dinar) eo eet 

Hong Kong (dollar) ee 28.3214 
China (Shanghai tae!) 36.7142 
China (Mexican dollar) 26.8437 
China (Yuan dollar) 26.9166 
India (rupee) ........ 28.6041 
Japan (yen) ...... 49.0671 
Singapore (dollar) . 43.6250 
Canada (dollar) 90.2022 
Cuba (peso) 99.9843 
Mexico (peso) 39.9466 





Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


45.1666 
96.5700 
37.2500 


Construction Awards’ 





| 


_ For Public Projects 
29 Million in Week 


Semipublic Building Also 
Included in List Issued 
By President’s Unemploy- 
ment Organization 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


is calm in its belief that the large saving in- 
stitutions are safe. As yet there have been 
no material evidences of assistance to gen- 
eral industry from the new ad valorem duties. 

These were applied too suddenly to allow 
manufacturers to adapt themselves, but much 
benefit is expected though they were theo- 
Dur- 





imports amounting to 31,000,000 lire. There 
was a drop cf 34 per cent in imports and 3 
per cent in exports. The trade deficit for the 
first nine months of this year is less than half 


year. Lower production totals were registered 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


In California Is 
Not a ‘Security’ 


Status of Plan Under Which 
Fixed Trust Fund in State 
Is Operated Construed 
By Attorney General 


| SACRAMENTO, CatirF., Nov. 10. 
A trust agreement of the term invest- 
ment plan, under which a bank or trust 
company operates a fixed trust fund, con- 
tributea to by the trustor by means of 
monthly instalments, is not a “security” 
as defined by the Corporate Securities Act 

;ot California, in the opinion ot Attorney 

| General, U. S. Webb. 

Mr. Webb's opinion, in the form of a 
letter to Edwin M. Daugherty, Commis- 
sioher of Corporations, follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: I have before me your com- 
;munication of Oct. 21 requesting the ad- 
vice ot this office in connection with a 
| trust agreement of the Term Investment 
;Plan. You enclose a copy of a standard 
|form of the agreement, the salient fea- 
tures of which are the following: 


Secured by Insurance 


The agreement purports to be one to 
be entered into by an individual desirous 
}of creating a trust for himself, and the 


Metropolitan Trust Company of Cali- 
|fornia, acting as the trustee. The trustor 
furnishes the trustee a trust tund upon 


the execution of the agreement, and pays 
the trustee thereafter a designated sum 
per month for a period of 119 months. In 
addition thereto the trustor delivers to 
the trustee a life insurance policy payable 
to the trustee as beneficiary. The premi- 
ums on the policy are payable by the 
trustee from the trust funds. 

The trustor directs the trustee to pur- 
chaes on the 10th day of each month, 
through the Term Investment Plan, a cor- 
poration, certain shares of stock in a fixed 
trust, the maximum number of shares that 
can be purchased from the trust funds 
available for investment and in the pos- 
session of the trustee on the 8th day of 
each month. The trustee is to collect the 
interest, dividends and other income and 
is directed to invest the same in shares of 
| stock in the fixed trust. 


Terginates in 10 Years 


This trust® terminates upon the death 
ot the trustor or upon the expiration of 
|the full term, which is fixed at 10 years. 
|At the expiration of the trust it is re- 
{quired that there be transferred and de- 
|livered to the trustor, or to the persons 
legally entitled thereto, all the trust prop- 
erties and money after the payment of 
the trustee's fees and expenses, which are 
fixed in the instrument. 

You further stated that you are advised 
by an officer of the trust company that 
the property pertaining to each trust en- 
tered into would be segregated from all 
other property similarly in trust, and in 
|no respect will there be a commingling 








every member of the association severally,|in the manufacture of sheets, pig, steel, fer-|Of the trust fund or the income. 


as its proportion of subscriptions to notes | T° 
lof the corporation bears to the total sub-| 
| scriptions of the group or association. The | 
then to be approved by the Na-! 
tional Credit Corporation, from which the | 


loan is 
funds are made promptly available. 
For the purpose of making 


approved by the loan committces, a re- 
volving fund will probably be placed in 
control of the director of each District. 


These loan committees will hold regular | 


and special and will 
jsuch help 


| reasonable 


meetings employ 
as may be 
compensation to such 
tion are to be borne by its members in 
proportion to their subscriptions to notes. 
Loans by the committees are to be made 
| only when in the judgment of the com- 
j;mittees it is necessary. Only sound and 
collectible assets are to be accepted as 
| collateral 
It is not 
shall be 


a reasonable time. The facilities are in- 


; emergency | 
loans immediately available when finally | 


needed and pay} 
help. | 
| These expenses of each group or associa- | 


F | 
required that the collateral 
what is usually termed “liquid,” | Winter purchases of foreign 
| but it must be sound and collectible within | Exchequer 


Carloadings were also 
last year. The output of aluminum, 
copper sulphate and electric energy were in 
excess of the figures for last year. Local auto- 
motive production stands at 20 to 30 per cent 
; capacity with further reductions in both per- 
sonnel and wages in prospect. Unemployment 
at the end of September stood at 748,000 which 
is 50.000 greater than at the end of August 
and nearly double the number unemployed at 
the end of September last year. The public 
works program contemplates the expenditur 
of 4,.500,000,000 lire and the employment of 
350,000 men throughout the Winter months 


Irish Free State 
Irish Free State-—Beginning Oct. 24 import 


duties were imposed on oats and oatmeal of 
2s. 6d. per hundredweight on the former and 


lower than 


lead 


those of 


| 


6s. per hundredweight on the latter Trade 
conditions continue generally unsatisfactory, 
with no immediate improvement anticipated 


Livestock prices are low and exports continue 
substantially lower than in 1930. 

The local hay crop, however, is unusually 
good and will have a tendency to curtail 
feedstuffs. The 
covering the six months 
show a revenue decrease of 


returns 


ended Sept. 30 


tended only for solvent banks that may | £272,000 and expenditure increase of £750,000 


need the assistance of the corporation in 
the proper operation of their business. 

No provision is made for advances 
closed banks nor to @qdepositors of 


to 


This relief from 
source, 

It is believed that 
joperation of this corporation 
j}when conditions become nearer 
Therefore, the National Credit Corpora- 
tion through a majority of the whole of 
its Board of Directors is empowered to 
discontinue making new loans at the ex- 
piration of any year, by due notice to the 
associations and member banks. 

The liquidation of loans, however, will 
continue in an orderly way for some little 
time after the discontinuance of making 
new loans. The local committees will de- 
termine as nearly as practicable when 
final payment of a loan can be reasonably 
expected. 

No salaries or 
members of loan committees. 
plan contemplates patriotic work by offi- 


must come some 
the necessity for the 
will cease 
normal, 


cers and committees. The necessary ex- 
penses of the District incurred by a Di- 
rector will be borne by the various as- 


sociations in his District in proportion tO gre peing issued st 


subscriptions to notes. 

These expenses will be small, only for 
aciual traveling expenses, telegrams, tele- 
phone calls, stationery, clerical help, ete 

May I again refer to the liability of 
member banks, in an effort to leave no 
doubt in your minds. First, a member 
must subscribe his full quota of notes 








He assumes a several liabiliw as a member | Oct 


that 
sub- 


of an association in the proportion 
his subscription bears to the total 
}scriptions in the association. 

Let me illustrate: 
|I have in mind subscribes to $600,000 of 
notes. The total subscriptions of Vir- 
|ginia, we will say, are $6,000,000. 
|} bank’s liability, therefore, would be 10 
per cent ‘of losses incurred in the Vir- 
ginia association. It is not liable for 
losses in other associations, either in its 
district or in the United States at large. 

If losses in Virginia, aggregating say 
$100,000, should be sustained, this bank's 
loss would be $10,000 and no more. If 
the loss should be larger than $100,000, 
| this barik’s loss would be 10 per cent of 
the large amount. 

The loan committees, embracing many 
of the best bankers of the area covered 
|by the association, bearing in mind the 
liability of not only their own banks but 
of all other member banks relying upon 
| their prudence and judgment, will be 
| careful in making loans, and losses if any 
should be small. 


Plan and Its Operation 
Are Summarized 


If, however, 
ginia should become insolvent 
to meet their obligations, 
sioned by the insolvency and inability of 
| such banks to meet their obligations would 
fall upon the National Credit Corporation, 
and such losses would first come out of 
the income of the corporation before the 


poration, assuming that $500,000,000 of 
loans are made, would be at the rate of 
not less than $30,000,000 per annum. From 
this, small expenses must be deducted. 
The net income to the National Credit 


Corporation should be sufficient to cover | 


expenses and probable losses, with a goodly 
amount left for the payment of interest 
on its notes. 
Ss ning up the plan and its operation, 
appear 
1. That the National Credit Corporation | 
has come into existence at the request | 
rof the President of the United States to 
meet the unusual banking and trade con- 
| ditions throughout the United States at 
this time. ; 

2. It has been organized quickly and 





one or more banks in Vir-| 
and unable | 
any losses occa- | 


principal of the note would be affected. | 
The income to the National Credit Cor-| 


such | 
banks upon assignments of proven claims. | 
other | 


fees will be paid to the | 
The whole | 


The Virginia bank | 


This | 


The Irish banks have 
rate from 514 to 614 
the raise in 


raised their discount 
per cent to correspond to 
the British bank rate. The ad- 


verse trade balance is increasing. 
Sweden 
Sweden.—Negotiations between the repre- 


sentatives of the employers and workers in the 
mechanical workshops industry in Sweden, 
for the purpose of drawing up a new collec- 
tive Wage agreement acceptable to both par- 
ties, were started on Oct. 15 under the chair- 
manship of the Governor of Stockholm. About 
63,000 workers are involved, and it is ex- 
pected that the negotiations will be of rather 
long duration In their proposals the em- 
ployes have demanded rather appreciable in- 
creases in their minimum wages. The collec- 
tive Wage agreement now in force in the me- 
chanical workshops industry in Sweden 
cancelled by the employers on Sept. 30 and 
it expires on Jan. 1, 1932. It was announced 
at that time that the employers would de- 
mand a reduction of approximately 10 per cent 
in the wages paid to the workers. 


South Africa 


Africa—Trade volume throughout 
October was greatly reduced by the uncer- 
tainties of the exchange position. Rumors 
still persist that the Union may go off the 
gold standard but assurances to the contrary 
eadily from highly author- 
circles. Since Sept. 20 the 
sold exchange in British 
and other foreign currencies to an amount 
double normal requirements and the com- 
mercial banks are now issuing money trans- 
fers only against actual orders for merchan- 
di and restrictions are becoming tighter A 
new special customs or primage duty of 5 
per cent ad valorem on all imports effective 
30, has been announced 

Wheat and wheat flour 
under license are exempt 
| 


- 


South 


itative government 


reserve bank has 


which 
from the 


now 
duty 


enter 
and 


is arenay operating in some of the dis- 
| tricts. 

3. It is a pooling of the vast resources 
of the banks of the United States for 
the purpose of maintaining an equilibrium 
of cash and credit. 

4. It has for its officers and directors a 
representative body of bankers, national 
in scope, distributed throughout the en- 
tire country. 

5. The making of loans is in the hands 
of loan committees, chosen by the bankers 
themselves from among their own ablest 
and most successful bankers. 

_ 6. The liability of a subscribing member 
is small compared with the benefits to 
be derived. 

7. It carries confidence to bank deposi- 
tors and to trade and commerce, because 


|it undertakes to bring together the needy | 


and worthy borrower and the 
willing lender. 


able and 
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stated in the Act, for the principal 
of each Bank. 
You can a 


us alloys, zinc, mercury, cement and marble. | 


was | 


The entire capital of the twelve Banks was subscribed for by 
United States Treasury and all tweive Banks are liable, under conditions 


You request the opinion of this office 
|}whether or not this instrument consti- 
tutes a security as defined by the Cor- 
porate Securities Act. 
Usual Trust Agreement 

I am of the opinion that the instrument 
does not constitute a_security within the 
purview of the Act. In the first place, it 
is a usual form of trust agreement entered 
into by the trustor on the one part and 
the trustee on the other, and upon the 
;execution of the agreement the trust is 
;created, but the trustor is the sole bene-: 
ficiary. It is not a collateral trust cer- 
tificate nor any other form of security 
defined in section 2(a)7 of the Corporate 
Securities Act. If the trustee commingled 
all of the trust funds and then issued 
trust certificates which would entitle the 
holder to participate in the earnings of 
the trust, such a document would consti- 
tute a security. 
| In the instant case, however, no such 
| Situation is presented, and the instrument 
;constitutes simply a contract between the 
trustee and the trustor under the terms 
of which a trust is created for the sole 
benefit of the trustor upon the terms 
therein set forth. 





| Presumably also goods now in bond. Receipts 
from the new duty will be used to finance a 
| 10 per cent export duty on primary products, 
|} including processed farm products but ex- 
cepting gold, diamonds and sugar, and a spe- 
cial session of Parliament will be convened 


on Nov. 9 to pass on this proposal. The 
effect of the subsidy and the increased cus- 
toms duties are uncertain. It would appear 
to brighten the outlook for agriculture and 
may increase living costs In the meantime~ 
|} exports have been greatly reduced and buy- 


ing is limited to immediate requirements, 


Changes Announced in 
status of National Banks 


; 6 

Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ended Nov, 7 were an- 
nounced by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Nov. 9, as follows: 

Applications to organize received: 

Peoples National Bank of Joliet, Ill., cap- 
ital, $250,000. Correspondent, J. A. Ohlhaver, 
Joliet, Il 

The Armour National Bank, Armour, S. Dak., 
capital, $25,000. Correspondent, C. E, Fleete, 
Armour, Dak. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
capital, $200,000; effective Oct. 29, 1931. Liqe 
uldating agent, P. C. Ackley, care of the lige 
uidating bank. Succeeded by First Bank & 
Trust Company of Ottumwa. 

The First National Bank of Great Neck at 
Great Neck Station. N. Y., capital, $100,000; ef- 
fective Oct. 31, 1931. Liquidating committee, 
Joseph A. Kavanagh, Robert C. Kerr Jr., 
| John G. Williams, care of the liquidating 
| bank. Absorbed by Great Neck Trust Com- 
|} pany, Great Neck, Nassau County, N. Y, 

The Citizens National Bank of Peru, Ind., 
capital, $100,000; effective Oct. 31, 1931. Liqe 
| uidating committee, John Kramer, L. B. Kene 
nedy and B. H. Griswold, care of the liquidate 
ing bank. Absorbed by Wabash Valley Trust 
Company, Peru, Ind. 

The First National Bank of Traverse City, 
Mich., capital, $100,000; effective Oct. 31, 1931, 
Liquidating committee, Glenn W. Power, A, 
W. Rickerd and A. L. Pranier, Traverse City, 
Mich. Succeeded by Peoples First State Bank 
at Traverse City, Mich 

The Pampa National Bank, Pampa, Tex., 
capital, $50,000; effective Aug. 15, 1931. Liqe 
uldating agent, E. O. Snead, care of the liqe 
uidating bank. Absorbed by The First Na- 
tional Bank of Pampa. 

The Linden National Bank & Trust Come 
pany, Linden, N. J., capital, $250,000; effece 
tive Oct. 15, 1931. Liquidating committee, 
Frank G. Newell, Harold Depew, H. D. Banta, 
care of the liquidating bank. Succeeded by 
| Linden National Bank, Linden, N. J. 

The First National Bank of Belvidere, TIl., 
capital, $75,000; effective Oct. 22, 1931. Liqe- 
uidating agent and absorbed by The Second 
National Bank of Belvidere. 





| 
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Public Documents in Archives 
of Massachusetts  . : i 


Charter under Which Colony Was Originally 
Established, Records of Cau Bibiy and Auto- 
sraphs of Governors among Manuscripts 


By ALBERT H. HALL 


Archivist, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


ELEBRATION in 1930 of the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of 
Massachusetts focused attention anew 

on the archives of the Commonwealth, the 
great collection of public documents of the 
colony, province and State. 

This Division, in the Department of the 
State Secretary, is primarily a repository for 
documentary material which has come into 
existence through action of the Legislature. 
Some other material has been accumulated, 
but its volume is relatively small. The Divi- 
sion is not a museum, but a library of docu- 
ments. 

+ + 

Perhaps the most valuable, and certainly 
the one of most popular interest, is the 
ancient charter granted in March, 1629, by 
King Charles I to the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
land, still bearing the great seal of England, 
an impression in brown wax as large around 
as a coffee saucer. This charter was never 
intended by the Crown to be for a colony. 
It is in the regular form of the time for the 
charter of a business corporation, such as 
the well-known Hudson Bay Trading Com- 
pany, except that thg founders managed to 
have omitted from it the usual clause pro- 
viding shat the government of the company 
must reside in England. Thus it was pos- 
sible legall: for the officers and stockholders 
to transfer themselves and their charter to 
the land which had been granted to them 
on Massachusetts Bay. This they did in the 
Spring of the next year, 1630. 

+ + 

In the charter, 
whom =: wold call ihe president and vice 
president were styled the Governor and 
Deputy Governor; the board of directors was 
styled assistants and the stockholders were 
styled the generality of the company. Meet- 
ings of the assistants were styled courts from 
the old English use of the word meaning 
assemblies. From this board of directors has 
evolved a body peculiar to Massachusetts, the 
council, an executive body which, among other 
things, confirms the Governor’s appointments. 


Food Elements 
and Values 
in Diet 
By 
Dr. Stanley W. Sayer 


District Health Officer, 
State of New York 


HERE is probably as much conversation 
T regarding diet as there is about the 
Eighteenth Amendment. To hear some 
people talk one might gather that the ex- 
tent of the body growth and even one’s dis- 
position is wholly determined by our food. 
Others go so far to the other extreme that 
they insist it is entirely safe to allow custom, 
appetite and pocketbook decide what foods 
are required. Between these two extremes 
there is a sane middle course. 

The study of food values and vitamins 1s 
not new. Four hundred years before Christ, 
Hippocrates insisted that there was one sub- 
stance called an “ailment” which was found 
in many natural foods and was necessary 
for growth and nourishment of the’ body. 
It was not until the beginning of the last 
century that it was realized that the lack ot 
certain substances in foods caused scurvy and 
that certain other diseases were related to 
diet. It is marvelous to consider what work- 
ers in medicine, chemistry and nutrition have 
done to solve many of the problems relating 
to necessary food elements and food values. 
There are so many new discoveries that it 1s 
impossible as yet to make practical applica- 
tion of all of them; in fact we may never 
be able to take complete advantage of them. 

It is possible for a person to have in his 
diet all of the appropriate proportions of pro- 
teins, fats, carbohydrates and mineral salts, 
and yet not continue in growth and health. 
Certain substances necessary in every diet 
are called vitamins, without them the proper 
body chemistry can not be maintained. 

Vitamin C is the one which prevents scuryv, 
and although its exact chemical nature is 
unknown, we have learned from experiments 
that health and even life is not possible with- 
out a small amount of this food factor. Vita- 
min C is present in milk, oranges and other 
citrous fruits, tomatoes, cabbages, and other 
leafy vegetables. It is partially destroyed by 
heating to the boiling point, and also dis- 
appears when foods become stale. An excep- 
tion to the effect of heat seems to be in 
tomatoes, for when canned, either whole or 
as juice, this element is retained. Scurvy in 
adults, once a dread disease especially among 
soldiers and sailors, causing swollen and 
bleeding gums, with pains in legs and blue 
discolorations of the skin is now a rarity due 
to the addition to the diet of fresh vege- 
tables and fruit. During the past 25 years 
interest has been taken in infantile scurvy, 
caused by feeding boiled cows’ milk alone, 
which produces loss of weight, tenderness of 
the arms und legs and increases the likeli- 
hood of infections. The addition of orange 
juice or tomato juice to the diet of all bottle- 
fed babies has caused almost complete dis- 
appearance of this disease. It is thought 
that this vitamin also prevents the decay of 
teeth. 

Vitamin D is the one which prevents 
rickets and probably ids the growth and 
development of bones and teeth. This vita- 
min is present in small amounts in egg yolk 
and butter but is especially abundant in cod 
liver oil. It controls in some way the de- 
posit of lime and phosporus in bony struc- 
tures of the body. It has also been rediscoy- 
ered that natural sunlight accomplishes the 
Same purpose as cod liver oil. Therefore, 
cod liver oil is given to babies and young 
children; it is needed especially during the 
Winter when less sunlight reaches the skin. 
Although for centuries it had been observed 
that cod liver oil and sunlight prevented 
rickets yet this knowledge failed to become 
generally applied. 


oT 


the corporation officers’ | 
record book of the company, 


In other States and in the Federal Govern- 
ment this confirmation is by a legislative 
body. Meetings of the stockholders (the 
generality) are called general courts. From 
these meetings was developed a colonial legis- 
lative body, and the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts bears the unique title of the Gen- 
eral Court of the Commonwealth. 
+ + 

Under this charter the first Governor of 
Massachusetts was chosen in England, served 
there for nearly a year, and never came over 
to America. The second Governor, John 
Winthrop, was chosen in England and 
brought the charter and the officers, and 
stockholders and their families over here, 
about 1,000 souls, in a fleet of 11 vessels. 
Under this charter, for about 50 years the 
colony elected its Governors instead of having 
royal governors appointed by the Crown, 
made laws without submitting them to the 
Crown or Parliament for approval, entered 
into alliances with its neighbor colonies for 
warfare against the Indian tribes, and finally 
coined money (the famous pine-tree shilling). 
This last assumption of sovereignty was more 
than the Crown could endure. The courts 
of England were called upon to dissolve the 
charter and Andros was sent over as royal 
governor. Today the four great sheets of 
parchment, under glass and in metal frames, 
are displayed in a great safe especially ar- 
ranged for them; a document legally worth- 
less yet worth perhaps millions of dollars if 
it could be auctioned at public ‘sale for a 
collector’s library. 

Of next popular interest, and even a few 
days older than the Charter, is the first 
containing the 
records of the Courts of Assistants and the 
General Courts in England until the Spring 
of 1630, and similar records of courts in this 
country until the end of 1641. The first 
dated entry is Feb. 23, 1628; but as in those 
times New Year’s Day was March 25, that 
would be Feb. 23, 1629, as we now reckon 
time. From that day to this the records 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts are pre- 
served, a matter of more than three cen- 
turies, including the records of the Provin- 
cial Congress which sat in 1774 and 1775 
when the British army occupied Boston. 
Much relating to the early history of New 
Hampshire and Maine is found in these vol- 
umes. New Hampshire came under the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts about 1641 and 
remained so for nearly a century. Maine 
was under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts 
from 1658 to 1820. 

Another important collection is that of the 
engrossed acts, bearing as they do the auto- 
graph signatures of famous governors. Dur- 
ing the colonial period, up through 1685, the 
General Court “ordered” legislation, and the 
orders were signed by the clerk. In 1686 
the Council (then a legislative body, mectings 
of the General Court having been suspended 
by the Crown) enacted legislation, and each 
act was engrossed on parchment and signed 
by the royal governor, Andros. From that 
day to the present, the series of engrossed 
acts is complete, a matter of nearly 250 
years. 

+ > 


In 1794 the General Court required every 
town in Massachusetts to have its area sur- 
veyed and mapped on a uniform scale, the 
maps to be deposited with the Secretary of 
State. This unique collection is bound in 
16 volumes. At this time Maine was part of 
Massachusetts, and maps of the early Maine 
towns numbering about 130 are included. 
Only this year the Library of Congress pur- 
chased photostatic copies of all these maps 
for its own collection. 

In 1830 the General Court ordered the 
work done again on a scale twice as large. 
This makes each map four times the size of 
the earlier ones and admits of much more 
detail. This set is also bound in 16 volumes. 
Both collections are in constant use. 

Another item is a manuscript tabulation 
of votes cast for Governor and other officers 
each year since the establishment of the 
Commonwealth as a sovereign State in 1780. 
Up through 1819 these volumes include the 
votes of Maine towns for Governor, etc., of 
Massachusetts. 

Of great interest to members of patriotic 
societies is a collection of more than 100 great 
volumes of muster rolls and pay rolls of the 
French and Indian wars and the War of 
the Revolution. To preserve them from wear 
and tear they are not produced for examina- 
tion by the public. The information to be ob- 
tained fom the former series is entered in 
a card catalogue which may be examined by 
any one. The information in the latter 
series was printed by the Commonwealth be- 
tween 20 and 40 years ago and a set was pre- 
sented to every State library in the country. 
This set comprises 17 large volumes in small 
type. The magnitude of this work is not so 
surprising when it is realized that it has 
been estimated that 20,000 farmers of Massa- 
chusetts turned out under arms on the re- 
ceipt of the alarm that the British troops 
from Boston had been forced to battle at 
Lexington and Concord on April 19, 1775, 
and that about one-fourth of all the forces 
under arms from the 13 colonies in the 
Revolution were from Massachusetts. 

Perhaps most important of all is the col- 
lection of documents called the Massachu- 
setts Archives, on which the whole collection 
is centered and frem which the division re- 
celves its name. These number many thou- 
Sands nd are mounted in about 320 great 
scrap books. Covering the colonial and pro- 
vincial periods, from 1629 to 1780, touching 
on every town and hamlet in early Massa- 
chusetts, Maine and New Hampshire, bearing 
the signatures of many thousands of peti- 
tioners, no history of these three States, or 
indeed of the Nation, no history of a family 
of these early settlers, would be complete 
without consultation of these papers. 

+ + 


The documents are ¢-ouped under appro- 
priate classifications and the volumes bear 
such interesting titles as Agriculture, Com- 
mercial, Depositions, Ecclesiastical, Emi- 
grants, Foreign Relations, French Neutrals, 
Indians, Judicial, Laws, Legislature, Library, 
Manufactures, Maritime. Military, Political, 
Revolution, Taverns, Towns, Trade, Travel- 
ling, Treasury and Witchcraft. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
OF CANNED MEATS 


Bureau of Animal Industry Supervises Animal Foods in 


Various Stages of Processing 


’ 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


By R. P. 


The present series deals with canning and preserving. 


STEDDOM 


Chief, Meat Inspection Service, Bureau of Animal Industry, 


Department 


spection Service to the canning in- 
dustry consists in maintaining inspec- 
tion in establishments engaged in can- 
ning meat and meat food products to be 
placed in the channels of interstate or 
foreign commerce. Establishments which 
can or otherwise prepare meat or meat 
food products derived in whole or in part 
from cattle, sheep, swine, goats, or horses 
for interstate or foreign movement are 
subject to the Federal meat inspection 
acts and regulations. 
+ + 

There are approximately 850 establish- 
ments in which Federal inspection is 
maintained. Many of these, of course, 
do not conduct canning operations. 

Inasmuch as the Federal inspection 
acts are based on the interstate and for- 
eign provisions of the Constitution, there 
is no Federal control of meat canning 
which does not involve movement beyond 
the borders of the States in which the 
establishments are located. Approxi- 
mately one-third of all the meat pro- 
duced in the United States is, therefore, 
exempt from Federal inspection. How- 
ever, practically all establishments en- 
gaged in canning meat on a commercial 
scale are operated under Federal inspec- 
tion. 

In the Federal Meat Inspection Serv- 
ice all animals are examined both be- 
fore and at the time of slaughter, and 
any that fail to pass the rigid require- 
ments are condemned. Following the 
initial inspection of the animals and 
their carcasses, reinspections are con- 
ducted throughout all of the various 
processes of preparing and canning to 
insure sanitary conditions, equipment, 
and methods, and for the detection of 
products which have become unfit subse- 
quent to previous inspection. Unfit meat 
and products are condemned upon rein- 
spection and those passed for food are 
designated by officially approved marks 
and labels. During the fiscal year, 1930, 
Federal supervision involved 289,000,000 
“inspection pounds” of canned meat and 
products derived from the carcasses of 
cattle, sheep, swine, and goats. The term 
“inspection pounds” signifies the volume 
of ‘-spection. It does not represent ac- 
tual production, however, since the same 
preduct may have been inspected and 
recorded more than once in the process 
.of manufacture. There was also super- 
vised separately in establishments oper- 
ating under the horse-meat act the 
canning of more than 13,000,000 pounds 
of horse meat and horse-meat products. 
A large proportion of the latter consisted 
of canned dog feed, all of which was so 
prepared from edible horse meat and 
horse-meat products as to be fit for 
human food. 
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marked are admitted into establishments 
where meats are canned under Federal 
inspection. All meats are subject to 
identification and inspection at the time 
of admission and are reinspected from 
time to time to insure that only those 
which remain sound and wholesome and 
are handled in a sanitary manner are 
passed as fit for human food. No meat 
is permitted to be canned unless it is 
sound and wholesome at the time of 
canning and is in such condition as to 
yield a sound and wholesome product 
under the processes to which it is sub- 
jected in canning. 


The Federal Meat Inspection Service 
maintains seven laboratories located at 
convenient centers throughout the United 
States for the purpose of maintaining 
laboratory supervision over the opera- 
tions of establishments where meats are 
prepared and canned. The laboratory 
inspection is directly connected with the 
regular inspection within the establish- 
ment. It begins with sampling all mate- 
rials used in the preparation, curing and 
handling of meats, and includes exami- 
nation of all curing substances, spices, 
condiments, etc. Every ingredient and 
all substances and materials used are 
subject to laboratory examination. The 
water supplies are examined to insure 
purity and potability. Samples of the 
finished canned meats are examined for 
wholesomeness, proper sterilization and 
processing, correctness of labeling, and 
net weight. 
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The labeling involves the official ap- 
proval of the labels and supervision of 
affixing them to insure that no false or 
misleading statement appears on canned 
meat. 


The regulations provide for coopera- 
tion with State and other authorities 
with a view to Federal and local officials 
each being helpful to the other particu- 
larly for the purpose of preventing the 
use of unfit meat and products for food. 

Under the provision of law, canned 
meats arriving from foreign countries 
which maintain an adequate system of 
meat inspection are admitted into the 
United States, subject to inspection. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year, 1930, there were im- 
ported into the United States over 75,- 
000,000 pounds of canned meat and meat 
food products. All cf this was, inspected 
by the Federal. Meat Inspection Service 
before admission. 


The Federal Meat Inspection Service 
is the agency through which entry of 
American canned meats and meat food 
products into foreign countries is se- 
cured and by which domestic consumers 
are assured of the soundness, cleanliness, 
and wholesomeness of federally inspected 
canned meats. During the fiscal year, 
1930, 16,767,514 pounds of canned meat 
were certified for exportation. 
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Training Youth for Service to Society 


Proper Objective of 


Education Discussed 


By EDGAR G. DOUDNA 


Secretary, Board of Regents of Normal Schools, 


fPVHE school of today is not the same as the 
r school of yesterday. It may be better, 

as its supporters believe it to be, or it 
may be worse, as its critics assert. In any 
event it is different in aims, procedures, 
equipment, and organization. School prac- 
tice now is not that of the school which the 
adult of today attended. One of our prob- 
lems is to adjust practice to ideals and to 
interpret both to the public who support our 
schools, I am speaking of the public schools, 
for with that the taxpayer is chiefly con- 
cerned. 


Three positive changes in school practice 
are clearly evident in the first quarter of this 
century. We are reexamining aims, objec- 
tives, procedures, and results from the scien- 
tific point of view. We have reorganized the 
curriculum. We have shifted the emphasis 
from selective education to that of conserv- 
ing all abilities, high and low. In other 
words, a democratic attitude has superseded 
the old pristocratic view. The older school 
tried to select the especially fit and to train 
them to succeed where the less fortunate 
failed. The modern school recognizes each 
child as an individual problem to be given 
that training which will enable him to live a 
life of maximum service to society and happi- 
ness for himself. In the words of Jane Ad- 
dams, “It is better to raise the many ever so 
little than the few ever so high.” 


The school takes a little child and in three 
years or less gives him a mastery of the 
mechanics of reading. The primary teacher 
of today is . trained expert; her methods are 
based upon scientific investigation of reading 
as reliable as those which are employed by 
the doctor or engineer. She can measure 
the progress of her pupils by tests which are 
as trustworthy as those used in other pro- 
fessions. She can study her class as a group, 
and she can study every individual in the 
group. She teaches the individual pupil and 
matches his work of today with his record 
of yesterday. He then: is trained in silent 


State of Wisconsin 


reading. 
successful. 


There is no necessity for going through 
the curriculum and showing how substan- 
tially it is constructed, or how well it is be- 
ing administered. Supject matter is con- 
stantly being changed as social conditions 
change; and methods of presentation, learn- 
ing, drill, and testing are being daily im- 
proved. The procedure in the modern school 
has a basis in scientific knowledge and it is 
not to be mastered by imitation but by sound 
professional education. Therefore, the need 
for trained teachers, for longer periods of 
service, for a recognition by the public that 
teaching is one of the most important pro- 
fessions. 

The teacher in our American schools recog- 
nizes her obligations to the child, to the 
State, and to the Nation. In and through 
all of her work she is trying by direct in- 
struction and by example to build into the 
lives of her pupils the ideals of America— 
those traditions which have made this State 
and Nation. The ideal of freedom through 
law; the importance of the individual; the 
dignity of work, the gospel of self-reliance; 
the glory of the commonplace from which 
virtue springs; the obligations to society with 
the duty of service; the recognition of abil- 
ity wherever it may appear; the equality of 
opportunity; these are the very flower of 
education. Through literature, history, bi- 
ography, music, art, and kindred subjects, 
the teacher in our schools is building with 
her pupils a democratic and a Christian 
civilizaton. And measured by any reasonable 
standard the product of the school justifies 
and glorifies it. 


The procedure is revolutionary and 


Just now we are in 
The social and leisure hour activities are 
often called “frills.” Rather are they the 
character builders and we must protect the 
children and the State from a false economy. 
We shouldn't try to make the children pay 
for our stupidity, cupidity, and blindness. 


danger of reaction. 


JOHN ADAMS 


President of the United States 1797-1801 
“The existence of such a government as ours for any 
length of time is a full proof of a general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge.” 
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Reducing Cost of Government 
by Getting Money’s Worth 


Trimming of Redundancies and Excessive 
Expenditures for Material and Labor in State 
Administration Is Proposed ; 


By CLARENCE C. STETSON 


Chairman, 


MY mind the most important service 
7 da chambers of commerce and other 

Similar business or agricultural organi- 
zations can render today, not only to the 
community in which the organization is sit- 
uated but to the whole State, is to appoint 
a committee whose sole function shall be to 
investigate immediately the question of taxa- 
tion in the community, in the county in 
which the community is located and in the 
State. There should be no delay in initiat- 
ing this action, otherwise the community, 
county or State may find itself the owner 
of property that will cease to bring it tax 
income as it does at present. 
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During years of prosperity, we have come 
to look upon certain functions of government 
as necessities. We have come to look upon 
certain services performed by the govern- 
ment as essentials. They may have been 
necessities when we could afford to pay for 
them. Now that incomes of individuals, 
which are the sources of taxes, have been 
materially lessened, these so-called necessities 
still go on but may be classed under present 
conditions as luxuries. 

Careful scrutiny by competent business, 
agricultural, industrial, recreational and gov- 
ernmental interests, will determine whether 
the various activities may be necessities or 
luxuries in view of present-day conditions. 
If they are luxuries, that is, if they are not 
giving to the State, to the county or to the 
community, a dollar’s value for a dollar of 
the taxpayer’s money that he can afford 
to expend, they should be curtailed or elimi- 
nated. The private corporation, the private 
individual does this. Why should the gov- 
ernments be operated on a different basis? 

Let us take for example the owner of real 
estate. If he is a retailer or wholesaler as 
well as owner he can not pass on to the 
consumer the full reduction in value of the 
commodities which he sells. Why? Because 
his taxes have not come down. If the re- 
tailer or wholesaler is the lessee of the real 
estate he can not pass on the full reduc- 
tion in price of his merchandise. Why? Be- 
cause the rent or carrying charges can not 
be reduced by the landlord because his taxes 
have not come down. The agriculturalist 
and other producers of raw materials are 
forced to dump their commodities upon the 
market at depreciated prices to meet taxes. 
He, therefore, has less to spend. He hence 
can not consume as much as he otherwise 
would had his taxes been reduced somewhat 
in proportion to the reduction of his pur- 
chasing power. 

Wages, commodity prices, capital values 
have decreased. Taxes have remained con- 
stant. Why? Because governments like indi- 
viduals have been living beyond their means 
and on borrowed money. The individual is 
liquidating his debts through savings effected 
by limiting his standards of living. He may 
want a radio but he does not buy one be- 
cause he can not afford it. The governments 
may want many luxuries but they, like the 
individual must limit their desires because 
they can not afford to do otherwise. 

+ + 


It might be a possible step for such a 
chamber of commerce committee on taxa- 
tion as I suggest, to present to the chief 
executive of the State, of the county, of the 
city or of the town, a recommendation that 
he request each Department head to so re- 
arrange his Department as to save 5 or 10 
per cent of his appropriation. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a constructive executive who 
would not welcome the support for real serv- 
ice that such a suggestion from a representa- 
tive group of citizens would give him. This 
saving of 5 or 10 per cent could be used to 
alleviate tax burdens; possibly to reduce, in 
advance of maturity, the debt of the govern- 
ment; or in the case of these governmental 
units which operate upon an annual basis, 
to set up a credit balance which would be ap- 
plied to cut down the budget of the next 
year. 

There is no doubt that those branches of 
government that utilize large quantities of 
materials and labor, could effect economies 
and at the same tfine do an equal or greater 
amount of work than they have in the past 
as both material and labor are obtainable 
at lower ccst. 

Starting with State taxes it must not be 
forgotten that the benefits of reduction in 
these would reflect back into each county 
and into each community and would be aug- 
mented by the further saving in operating 
cost put into effect by each county and com- 
munity government. 

In the depression years of 1873-77 which 
followed the European and Civil Wars, simi- 
lar steps were taken in the tax rate in Maine. 
In 1873-74 the rate was 5 mills. It fell to 
4 mills in 1875, 35, mills in 1876 and 3 mills 
in 1877, a drop of about 40 per cent over the 
five-year period. If we seek to reduce our 
tax rate, we would only be following the 
conservative policies of our ancestors. If 
they did it we certainly can. if 

Other governmental units in other sections 
are taking action looking to economy. Un- 
less Maine, its counties and its communities 
start now to put their houses in order for 
the prosperity that will come, Maine indus- 
try, agriculture and recreation, if then still 
burdened with heavy taxes. will not be in 
a position to offer competition with other 
States. What will be the result? That busi- 
ness, Which would come if our houses were 
in order, will be diverted to those States 
which have had the foresight to put their 
houses in order, hence will be in a better 
position to offer the same services at lower 
prices. 
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This suggestion may be regarded as radi- 
cal but it is one for the benefit of every 
citizen. Governmental employes should co- 
operate even though they will see in it re- 
ductions in_ salaries. Political elements 
should cooperate even though they will see 
fewer opportunities for patronage Both 
should see in it a challenge to efficiency. 

They will recognize that the few should 
not benefit at the expense of the many. They 
can not but agree that it is not equitable that 
the few should receive what amounts to an 
increase in salary due to the decrease in 
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cost of living, while those who employ them 
and are in the large majority, are being com- 
pelled, because of continued high taxes to 
lower their standards of living, be they those 
who work in the factory, those who toil on 
the farm, those who merchandise or those 
who own productive properties. 


+ 7 
The time for action by the taxpayer has 
arrived. He is backed in his demand by 
sound, economic principles, which must to- 
day replace sentimentalism and extravagance 
in government as well as in business. 


It is due to demands of its citizens rather 
than necessarily to those of its executives, 
that the State of Maine, like every indi- 
vidual, is today living beyond its means. 
Through governmental economies it must 
contract its living expenses to within its in- 
come to within the ability of the citizens to 
pay. By so doing it will increase the excel- 
lent credit standing which it has. Like the 
individual debtor, be he corporate or pri- 
vate, the town, city, county and State gov- 
ernments must begin to liquidate debts and 
expenses in order that Maine people may 
continue to enjoy the prosperity which they 
have enjoyed up to the present, and this 
despite the suffering of the rest of the Na- 
tion and the world. 

+ + 


There is no more important thing the indi- 
vidual community can do than to urge upon 
the officials of their community, county or 
State, a very definite policy of economy and 
elimination of nonessential expenses and to 
support executives who are working towards 
these ends so that the burden upon the al- 
ready depleted incomes of the taxpayers may 
be lessened. Such a step will do more to 
restore prosperity than anything that has 
yet been done. We need reduction of taxes 
in Maine and it is the battle of each and 
every citizen to see that taxes are reduced. 
It is also the duty of Maine citizens to see 
that our delegation in Congress supports the 
President in reducing cost of the National 
Government to the point where it will not 
destroy efficiency and to protest against un- 
necessary, sentimental, special or bureaucratic 
demands. Let efficient and benevolent econ- 
omy be the watchword to impress upon our 
officials, just as in the past we have im- 
pressed upon them the necessity of increased 
expenditures. The citizens have been largely 
at fault for present conditions. It is for 
them to suggest a remedy. 


State Interest 
in Welfare of 
Children 


Louis L. Emmerson 


Governor, State of 
Illinois 


HERE are many problems affecting State 
T and local government which demand the 
most earnest consideration of public offi- 
cials. However, I know of no other branch 
of public work in which there is greater satis- 
faction than in safeguarding the future of 
the children of Illinois. 


In its treatment of the problems relating 
to child welfare, the State follows the gen- 
eral philosophy that the question of child 
care is primarily a community matter. The 
principle of home rule, and a determination 
to preserve, unimpaired, the integrity of the 
family and the individual has shaped the 
policy of both public health and welfare 
work. 

The State has endeavored to lay down a 
broad foundation of child protective meas- 
ures. It attempts to furnish the framework 
of a child welfare program, but the mechan- 
ics by which the work is to be carried on 
depends upon the degree of community lead- 
ership attained. 

In some phases of child welfare work, the 
community is too small a unit to operate 
efficiently. In such cases, the State has 
cheerfully entered in the field, and assumed 
the obligation. For instance, it would be 
poor economy to expect each community to 
furnish education for the deaf and blind. 
Much better results are to be obtained, and 
at a lower cost, through centralization of 
efforts ‘nder State control. The State is 
proud of the results accomplished daily at 
the institutions devoted to this work. 

It is proud, too, of the progress made in 
the last two years at the Illinois Surgical 
Institute for Crippled Children, operated in 
conjunction with the Research and Educa- 
tional Hospital, here in Chicago. It has in- 
augurated there, an educational service to 
improve the practice of orthopedic surgery in 
the State in order that the benefits of mod- 
ern knowledge may be extended to every 
suffering child 

Health work has been accepted in the State 
as a requisite to child protection. Conse- 
quently, public health work has _ revolved 
around the child as a center. Extension of 
the use of preventive medicine, education in 
infant and child hygiene, health instruction 
in the schools, supervision over production of 
milk, and insistence on the purification of 
water sources, are only a few of the ave- 
nues through which the State attempts to 
safeguard tne infant, and those who are in 
the ascending scale of years Results ap- 
pear to justify both the plan and the effort. 
Illinois now loses only 6 infants, where a few 
years ago, it lost 9. Mortality in the first 
year of life is now short 4,000 lives a year, 
compared to a decade ago. 

As the decades have slipped by, 
observed a growing tendency to improve the 
opportunity of the child, and to save for 
valuable service to humanity, many provided 
with great latent intellectual ability whose 
development could not come from themselves 
alone. Today we find the interest in child 
welfare general among our citizens. We find 
the women’s clubs, the school clubs and even 
our civic clubs each anxious to learn how 
to do more for the under-privileged child. 
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we have 





